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DADANT’S Dealers and Branches are always nearby. 
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DADANT’S 


GIVES 
Honda BEEKEEPERS 
Cedille ne 


Offer you a Complete Line of Beekeepers’ Supplies. 


Have a Constant Research and Development Program. 


Have Factories with Ample Capacity to deliver Supplies 
in any Quantity, Quickly and Economically. 


Have Served the Honey Industry for 97 Years. 


Latest Improvements — 
Nailless Topbar Frames and Gilt-4-Edge Foundation. 
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Designed for Quick and Easy Assembly. 


Why Not Let DADANTS Serve You? Just Call or Write to any 
of our Dealers or the Branch Office Nearest you! 


Write for our new 1960 Catalog. 


Dadant & Sons, 


BRANCHES 
Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N. Y 


Inc. 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
LYNCHBURG, VA 


1929 East Fourth Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded - E 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 
bn COMPLETE SERVICE sah 
Ihe only for 
~~ Higgin 
Mae weettte Yl New vork stat 
mY yy air Queen and Eastern Beekeepers 
ANNUUM Excluder f 
MN «= oon the market . eo 
on te marke M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
@ Accurate spacing ( Formerly A. |. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
s — maximum bee passage Syracuse, N. Y | 
” etter ventilation 1 . 
@ More honey one Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
: - eee. bw _ eon | to help you get more honey 
o sharp edges to injure bees * . 
@ So durably made that it is permanent- A complete line of Glass and n 
ly queen excluding and will last a lin Containers 
paedice-ve * A ready market for your Hon- MAX! 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup . a * 
plies. Order from our dealers or direct ey and Beeswax at top prices 
from Rad ae —_ of — goods * Rendering service for your old 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our pric . . , 
list. Always in the ‘nediat for eth ct combs and cappings CON 
Cash or trade. lA postal card request will bring you ome 
complete catalog and our container price list. 
W. aA Chrysler & Son Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada Send sample of honey, advising how much 
you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request. 
WAL 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION = 
* GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 
From coast to coast, rcports 


come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 
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Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 





12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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LEAHY piUPERIOR WALLY’S BEE | A. I. ROOT CO. | WILLIAMS BROS. 
MFG. CO. South Gate, Calif.| ENTERPRISE, INC. MFG. CO. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

406 W. 22nd St. — = 1909 E. Fourth St. Medina, 5205 S.E. 82nd Av. 

Higginsville, Mo. |idaho Falls, Idaho| Sioux City, lowa Ohio Portland, Ore. 
pers \ 

_ EBY'S PERMANENT FOUNDATION 
plies “MAKES WIRED FOUNDATION OBSOLETE” 

/ d Patent Pending No. 791627 

- NO WIRING NEEDED — PERMANENT DURABILITY 
Hon- MAXIMUM DRONE CONTROL — RAPID ACCEPTANCE BY BEES 
eS CAN BE SHIPPED IN HOT OR COLD WEATHER 

- old 

CONTACT YOUR NEAREST DEALER TODAY FOR PRICES 
Root's 
prices MFD. BY HYLAND APIARIES, INC., WEST ELKTON, OHIO 

WALTER D. |A. G. WOODMAN HUBBARD ALBERTA HONEY MANITOBA 
ION If LEVERETTE co. APIARIES oodteutive a 
APIARIES PRODUCERS 
Grand Rapids, Edmonton, Winne 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. Mich. Onsted, Mich. Alberta, Canada |Manitoba, "Tende 
venneuenneneny 
Jaulors BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
“~ WIVE-* The Push-Button Bee Smoker p 
. . Ne sparks 
lus freight at © No heat 
Py 1.29 P No fire hazard 
, CT} | nie gti a 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, ‘Guan il. 
0. 
way 
DO YOU KNOW? 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 

Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
yan dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
- 1960 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
cg for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
Y A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
Xx 

F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
ptly CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
co MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 

‘ — Write for Catalog — 














lich. \ U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
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. 
Quality Bred 
Starlines Midnites Italians | 
York Bee Company is still the best source of supply for package bees and | 
queens for commercial Uses and for the hobbyist. Starting in 1926, a square 
deal and satisfaction guaranteed has permitted a continual growth enabiing 
us to supply both old and new customers. From Italians only, York Bee | 
Company now offers the latest .in hees, the Starlines and Midnites represent- 
ing the latest in research and development of the best strains ideal.y suited 
for modern beekeeping practices. 
Shipments go by express, parcel post, ‘or your truck. Sufficient help and TEXAS 
size to provide rapid loading facilities with a minimum of delay. Currently | Chief A 
booking dates for spring delivery; shipments start April Ist depending upon } is impor 
seasonal weather conditions. “On N 
Pkgs. with Starline or Midnite Qns. Pkys. with Italian Queens | Bee Cu 
Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up others, 
2 Ib. ....$4.80 $4.55 $4.30 2 tb. ....$4.50 $4.25 $4.00 |f | of the F 
am .... Oe 5.75 5.50 oh .... Re 5.45 5.20 | Stration, 
4h. .... 7.20 6.95 6.70 4 lb. .... 6.90 6.65 6.40 | fore com 
5 lb. .... 8.40 8.15 7.90 5 Ib. .... 8.10 7.85 7.60 Meetings 
amendm« 
Extra Queens—Starline or Midnite Extra Queens—lItalian March 6 
$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 spectors 
Queens Clipped 10¢. Clip and Mark 15¢ each QUEENLESS packages — deduc $1.00 per all kinds 
additional. TERMS: Small orders cash, larger package; TESTED QUEENS — odd $1.00 per h 
orders $1.00 deposit per package and balance package or queen. oney, tc 
two weeks prior to shipping date. eign ma 
roducts. 
Help Us to Help You MARCH 1960 . 4 “Infor, 
ORDER TODAY - the Pure 
NEW PARCEL POST RATES ARE 6 7 8 9 10 iI 12 building 
IN EFFECT! Drop us a postcard for 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 hiring a 
a copy of the new parcel post charges 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 work thi 
on package bees; other pertinent ship- 27 28 29 30 31 | analytical 
ping information is included. Your viewed ” 
copy will be sent by return mail. APRIL 1960 _ “Hone 
SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT son meet 
1 ? sulfa, str 
YORK BEECOMPANY 3: s 67s 3 J cinvcas 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 sidered 
P. O. Box 300 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 amendme 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 Since | 
Jesup, Ga. report w 
MAY 1960 rejection 
. SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT was pre 
| mpage: 4 : [iss ££) @ amendme 
$s WGTGen 7- 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 here in § 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 gional fo 
The Strains Preferred by Leading ZmBoeonxesenaz Bs permarke 
Honey Produces 29 30 «31 | accepted 
| st 
—<—— ced | Satement 
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| FEEL THAT the following quota- 
tion from the February issue of the 
TEXAS NEWSLETTER (edited by 
Chief Apiary Inspector, Claud Burgin) 
is important: 

“On Monday, January 11, the USDA 
Bee Culture laboratory people and 
others, including the representatives 
of the Pure Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, met at Tucson, Arizona, be- 
fore coming to Phoenix to the National 
Meetings. They discussed the Delaney 
amendment which provides that after 
March 6, the Pure Food and Drug In- 
spectors will be picking up samples of 
all kinds of food products, including 
honey, to determine if there is any for- 
eign material of any kind in these 
products. 

“Information has been received that 
the Pure Food and Drug people are 
building a large center at Dallas and 
hiring additional personnel to help 
work this area. Both inspectors and 
analytical personnel are being inter- 
viewed to work out of this new center. 

“Honey was mentioned at the Tuc- 
son meeting, and such contaminants as 
sulfa, streptomycin, dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, carbolic acid, etc. would be con- 
sidered as violating the Delaney 
amendment ” 

Since the publication of the above 
report we have learned of the first 
rejection of honey, unless the buyer 
was protected from the Delaney 
amendment. The incident occurred 
here in San Antonio with a large re- 
gional food chain of bakeries and su- 
permarkets. The honey would not be 
accepted by the food chain unless the 
statement shown here was signed. The 
* Could also be a honey packer. 
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Mouthly HONEY Report 


WALTER BARTH, Field Editor, San Antonio, Texas 





food chain informed the beekeeper with 
the following letter: 
“Gentlemen: 

The Food additive provisions of the 
Federal Food and Drug Act, stipu- 
late that all ingredients used in the 
production of Bakery Products meet 
the specifications and approval of the 
Act. Inasmuch as we are given a dead- 
line of March Sth, 1960, we ask that 
you give us assurance that the prod- 
ucts we purchase from you do meet 
the requirements of this Act by Sign- 
ing the attached guaranty and return- 
ing it to us.” 

The beekeeper supplying the bulk 
honey then signed and returned the 
following guarantee: 

Food and Drug Continuing Guarantee 

“We hereby warrant and guarantee 
that all products now or hereafter sold 
by (Beekeeper’s Name)* to (Name of 
Foed Chain) Bakery, have been ap- 
proved or are exempt for the specific 
use in the production of Bakery prod- 
ucts, and are permitted under the Food 
Additives Amendment of 1958 to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

We further hereby guarantee that 
no article comprising any shipment or 
other delivery hereafter made by (Bee- 
keeper’s Name) to (Name of Food 
Chain), is, adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act or any 
practically similar state or municipal 
law, or is an article which may not 
under such Act or Law, be introduced 
into interstate or intrastate commerce. 

“This guaranty shall be a continuing 
guaranty and shall be binding upon the 
undersigned with respect to all foods 
shipped to (Name of Food Chain) by 
the undersigned (including goods in 
transit) before the receipt by (Name of 
Food Chain) of written notice of the 
revocation thereof.” 

There is no need for alarm but cer- 
tainly beekeeping associations on all 
levels should see to it that their mem- 
bers become acquainted with this new 

(Continued on page 247) 
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THE LOTZ SECTION 


FOR THE 
FINEST 
IN 


Honey Sections 


Everything 
in 
Bee Supplies 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write 
for 
prices 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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CONNEAUT 


The Sixty for 1960 


Unexcelled Service 
INQUIRE 
FAVORITE JOBBER 
OR 
THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
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CARBOLINEUM 
Makes Hives Last Longer 
Used by leading beekeepers 

everywhere. 
Bottom boards treated with 
Carbolineum last years longer. 
Repel mice and other rodents 


by treating entrance guard 
strips. 

Treat inner covers to keep 
out ants. 


Write for full information. 


CARBOLINEUM COMPANY 
Dept. G, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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TWIST BEE SUPERS 
and Ventilated Bee Hive Roofs 


First original migratory bee roof 
or cover and self-ventilated. 


Ss. E. TWIST = 
201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, California : 


SUCOOSEOGEOCAORROREtEEeHeseetes eee, 
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No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; 
a Sideline Beekeeper; ora Beginner Bee- 
keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ. 
PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND your 
questions answered E. 


Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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} “The Australian Bee Journal” 


Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
postage to overseas countries. 


4 
) Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 
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| 
The New Zealand Beekeeper | 
LO iad WANTED The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
Cut Comb and Extracted of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
50 Advise what you have ing—Better Marketing Subscrip- 
T. W. BURLESON & SON tion, 8 shillings a. year, payable 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand | 
co. |||: HH. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. | 
: Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products : | 
: for over 50 years. i 
: Boston Stock — Root Prices : 
3 3 
r » eneeee oeeeccceeces soeee < | 
ers | 
| Get the BEST for LESS 
so CYPRESS BEE HIVES & BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES | 
we Write for FREE Catalog 
ard 
= | MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. | 
eep ‘ 
| ‘pasate tata - eae 2. 2 
an We are the exclusive distributor for 
Eby’s Permanent Foundation 
sneer, If you are west of the Mississippi River and are interested in 
: beecoming a dealer, please contact us. We have a market (| 
oofs : for your honey and beeswax. Rendering is our specialty. hid | 
, : Send us your cappings, slum gum, or old combs: 1 } 
oe Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. | 
ornia ° ° if 
ae 1909 East 4th Street Sioux City, lowa |! 
( “Write for our 1960 Bee Supply Catalog.” | 
m fis cca puadeniaa easiedicoenteiaaeatiasoalamanaagaeleaeERrae ea | 
3 Mark your Queens on the Comb : 
n ABJ. without handling by using the new ? 
Poe MASTER Queen Marking Kit. : 
Perfect results. : i 
See your dealer or order direct . 
$2.40 complete : | 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. : i 
al’”’ Twist 5 Supers 25 cents for 8 - Q oy & 
— No.1 Grade - % No. 2 Grade of your honey in our plastic \ 
"2/6 porn , 9 . — comb honey section i 
Py Nn Fadel Ny f Xo COBANA PROD. CO. | 
201 Aipha St., San Francisco 24, Calif. P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 1} j 
‘ i} 
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Here is a man who gave up a position with security 


so that he and his wife could be together 


in the profession they loved. 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


A. B. KENNERLY 
Coliege Station, Texas 


T'S EASY to convince beekeepers that 

farmers are dependent upon their 
hees for pollination. Research which 
shows that a cantaloupe crop can be 
increased three-fold when bees visit the 
flowers is sufficient evidence to point 
a pratse-worthy finger at the becs. 

But what about dependence of bee- 
keepers upon farmers? You can ask 
Jim and Mary Petty because they have 
the answers. This couple have been in 
the business many years and have about 
2,400 colonies. Operating from their 
home base in San Angelo, Texas, they 


Mary works right along with Jim whether 
it is in the honey house or in the bee yard 


2 | 
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Beekeeper 


take off on any one of seven major 
highways leading from San Angelo and 
the trails always end at valuable bee 
range. Usually, it’s the South Plains 
where cotton and alfalfa are the main 
sources of honey flow. 

“At one time, we found a plentiful 
flow of cotton honey near at hand,” 
Jim Petty explained. “Broad expanse 
of cotton fields around San Angelo pro- 
vided our bees with an abundant flow. 
Then the drouth and cotton acreage 
restrictions came along in the 50’s to 
knock out cotton production to a large 
extent.” 

Not content to sit back and com- 
plain, this enterprising couple sought 
out the areas that were taking up the 
slack in cotton and soon found them- 
selves looking at the big irrigated acre- 


uges in the South Plains. Lubbock 
County was turning out well over 
200,000 bales each year and Hale 


County to the north was hovering over 
the 200,000 mark. Irrigated alfalfa 
could be depended on in some years to 
add to the honey flow. 


How the Pettys Got Started 

But migratory beekeeping was new 
to them. They had started in beekeep- 
ing with one hive—one that had fallen 
off a truck on the highway. The owner 
had failed to return for it. Jim Petty 
was working for the telephone com- 
pany at the time and soon found him- 
self devoting all of his spare hours to 
his bees. Mrs. Petty became just as 
interested. 

Their interest grew as their colonies 
increased and by 1943, with an invest- 
ment in a hobby project consisting of 
285 colonies and other equipment, they 
launched out full time. Jim Petty had 
IN BEE CULTURE 
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just returned from a hitch in the armed 
service. 

Moving bees to the South Plains 
brought on some important decisions. 
Should they establish extracting equip- 
ment at Lubbock some 200 miles dis- 
tant, or shuttle the supers back and 
forth from San Angelo? Could the 
cotton be depended on for an adequate 
flow? Would farmers leave alfalfa in 
the field long enough after blooming 
for the bees to gather the nectar? How 
would farming practices in this new 
country affect the honey flow? 

Since the Pettys took their first load 
of bees up to the high plains in 1948, 
they’ve learned a lot about fitting their 
honey production into local farming 
practices. The soil, unlike some soil 
types in other areas, seems to have no 
influence on the flow. 

“The farmer’s skill, water and weath- 
er have the greatest impact on honey 
flow from cotton,” Jim Petty explains. 
“Maybe the farmer waits too long to 
water the cotton. It gets a set-back 
from which it may only partly recover. 
But the honey flow is hurt.” 

Cotton is planted along in May in 
the South Plains when the temperature 
of the soil rises to 50 degrees or more. 
The flow begins in August and contin- 
ues for about 30 days. 

“We move about 1,500 colonies to 
the Plains in time to have bees ready 
to go to the field when the flow begins,” 
Petty points out. “Alfalfa may be 
blooming in this period, too, so we get 
a flow from both sources, especially if 
rains should delay harvesting the 
alfalfa.” 

Cotton honey is a mild flavored, 
watery-white product that must be 
blended to meet market demands in 
color and flavor. 

The Pettys still depend upon the rich 
flows of catsclaw, mesquite and white- 
brush around San Angelo and Mason 
for the bulk of their honey for blend- 
ing purposes. Two other sources are 
drawn upon. The fall flow of broom- 
weed gives ample honey for wintering 
the bees. Tallow weed in the spring is 
a fortunate aid to provide plenty of 
pollen for brood rearing with enough 
honey to raise queens and build up the 
Colonies. Petty raises all of his own 
queens for requeening. 





A Central Extracting Plant 
is Maintained 

At headquarters, one of the best 
equipped honey processing plants in 
the business helped them decide about 
the extracting problem. They decided 
to bring the supers back to San Angelo 
from the Plains for extracting. The 
honey is run into 60-pound cans and 
stored for later blending. 

Temperature of the honey for vari- 
ous processing jobs is highly important 
to aid the Pettys in putting out a quali- 
ty pack. Stewart-Warner gauges keep 


Jim sells directly to food stores and restaurants. 
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the honey at exactly the right tempera- 
ture needed. Temperature of honey in 
the tanks when run into cans is 110 
degrees F. At the filter, the honey is 
kept at 160 degrees; when it’s packed 
in jars, the temperature is 135 degrees. 
The cappings room where cappings are 
melted into wax blocks is maintained 
at 160 degrees. Only the bottom part 
of the settling tank is heated. It has 
baffles to limit the mixing of heated 
and unheated honey. 

“Our honey is heated by the hot 
water method altogether,” Petty ex- 
plains. “We find that we can come 
nearer a uniform heat when using hot 
water.” 

Honcy is packed in glass—-/2 pound, 
1, 2 and 5-pound jars. The | and 2- 
pound jars are the best sellers. Petty 
sells directly to food stores under his 
own brand. He also sells to the res- 
taurant trade and to chicken shacks, 
specially restaurants where honey is 
available in pitchers for diners eating 
fried chicken. Some of the places serve 
hot rolls with the honey. His market 
area lies in a triangle between Brown- 
wood on the east, Pecos on the west 
and Amarillo on the north. 

“We've seen many changes and have 
had many disappointments in beekeep- 
ing in the past three decades,” the Pet- 
tys assert. “And we're likely to see 
some more of them in the future.” 

But the Pettys are an unusual couple. 
They seem to salvage new opportunities 
from the smoldering ruins of their 
disappointments. 





Jim and Mary stand on the concrete 
floor of their future honey plant 


which is now under construction. 





Increased Bee Pasture 


E MIGHT very well take a hint 

from an editorial in the British Bee 
Journal. Honey crops change because 
man changes. As building increases 
and new homes are constructed our 
plants will change. 

BBJ states that the British Ministry 
of Agriculture has issued suggestions 
for nectiferous trees which might be 
used for roadsides and in parks. Bass- 
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wood varieties (Tilia) are important in 
England as they are here listed together 
with some of their advantages. 

Some of our state arganizations have 
issued such lists and talked about the 
problem. Much more could be done. 
Editorial 


Broadening our bee pastures. British Bee 


Journal 87:85. 1959. 
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Beekeeping 


for 


Fruit Pollination 





HAROLD A. MERRELL 
Wolcott, New York 


The agricultural programs have almost destroyed the bumblebees 
and other native pollinating insects; consequently, the honeybee 
is now playing a very important role in fruit production. Pollina- 
tion service can be a major field in beekeeping, so why not investi- 


gate its possibilities in your area? 


ROM THE FIRST few colonies rent- 

ed, our orders have grown until now 
we are renting over 2,000 colonies each 
year for fruit production. 

Beekeeping for fruit pollination is 
somewhat different from beekeeping 
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for honey production. For 30 years 
our beekeeping in Wayne County, New 
York State has been done with a suc- 
cessful fruit crop as our chief goal 
rather than just a honey crop. Let me 
describe our own methods to you, to 
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illustrate the different techniques used. 

Hoping to help finance my education, 
I started beekeeping with a few colonies 
while in high school. At the time I was 
finishing college and studying under the 
great scientist and teacher, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, there was considerable interest 
in bees for pollination. The small gen- 
eral farms were giving way to farms 
specializing in fruit growing. The spray 
program had been enlarged and the 
sprays had killed the few colonies of 
bees that often stood in one corner of 
grandfather’s orchard. The fruit crops 
were beginning to suffer from lack of 
pollination, especially along the ‘south 
shore of Lake Ontario where the tem- 
peratures were a little slow in rising’in 
the spring. 

My first rental order for bees was in 
1928. I planned to use my own bees 
and 65 three pound packages from the 
South. The packages arrived as I was 
taking my bees from the orchards. 
Several times later I tried unsuccessful- 
ly to use packaged bees. I eventually 
concluded they were useful only to 
boost or strengthen colonies. 


Planning a Year’s Program 
in Advance 

Let us start now in July and go 
through the season’s operations. In 
July or early August we make our 
increase and requeen as many colonies 
as possible. We have a double screen 
which is placed on top of the parent 
colony. On top of this we place a nuc- 
leus of brood with bees and one or 
two frames of honey. There are four 
to six frames of brood plus some hon- 
ey. The remaining space is filled with 
empty combs. We take the plug out 
of the candy end of the cage contain- 
ing a laying queen and force a match 
stick through the candy. Then we in- 
sert the cage with the candy end up, 
between the brood combs. The small 
entrance opening in the upper rim of 
the double screen is filled with green 
leaves or grass that will die in a day or 
two. This method of making increase 
and requeening works well with us in 
our location. 

If we have difficulty locating the 
queen below or if we know she is 
young, we simply shake the bees off 
the combs of brood and place these 
frames above the two story brood nest 
with a queen excluder between. We 
leave it this way for a short time during 
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which period the frames become cover- 
ed with bees and we can complete the 
If we locate the queen 


manipulation. 
we can go ahead at once without the 


use of excluder. 


We frequently encounter a little in- 
convenience in doing this job if we have 





not moved the increase before the fall 


honey flow starts and the colonies be- 
come congested. With our method we 
get high acceptance of queens and there 
is practically no loss from robbing. We 
do not recall ever having a nucleus 
suffocate during the hot August days 
even though the entrance is_ lightly 
closed for a day or two. The increase 
is moved to a new location and given a 
second story. These colonies usually 


build up well for winter but may need 
some feeding. 
We start removing the surplus fall 


honey in late September or early Oc- 
tober. After the honey is off, two men 


start feeding. They weigh each colony 


with scales to determine exact food re- 
quirements. We like to use frames of 
honey for feeding but do use some dry 
sugar when there is nearly enough hon- 


ey in the colony. 


The last of October or first of No- 


vember every employee available helps 
with the packing. We used to use heavy 


straw packs protected with black, as- 


phalt kraft paper held in place with 


binder twine. 


We pack many of our 


colonies now with straw on top and 
underneath but no side packing except 
for the black kraft paper. The colonies 
are packed in groups of eight or any 
number up to eight. This is quite fast 
and seems to be quite satisfactory most 


years. 


Preparing for Moving Bees 
to Orchards 
During the winter we have the usual 


repair jobs to do. 
trucks for delivering the bees. 


We maintain six 


These 


are %-ton Ford trucks about 10 years 
old. The trucks have proved efficient in 
hauling 32 two story colonies through 
the orchards. They are put in good 
condition every winter to be ready for 
the spring rush. 

About the first of April, part of the 
yards are checked to determine the 
condition of the bees. 
later, we start preparing the colonies 
for the orchards. Each colony is check- 


ed for 


_ 


disease, 
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queen, 


A week or so 


stores, and 
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strength. We start out with colonies 
having three frames of sealed brood. A 
week later that three will probably be 
four and when the bees are checked at 
fruit bloom time, they are standardized 
to five to six frames. 

We like to give the grower a colony 
just as strong as it can be and still avoid 
the danger of swarming. This is a real 
problem. Some of those we make up 
early may be too strong and swarm. 
Others may not build up well. The 
average colony will have five to six 
frames of brood or more at the time 
the McIntosh apples bloom. We rent 
bees to pollinate sweet and sour cher- 
ries, prunes, pears and all varieties of 
apples. We start our deliveries by sup- 
plying the earlier orchards some dis- 
tance from the lake. This gives us 
about three weeks to cover the area. 
Occasionally we can use the same col- 
onies for cherries and again for late 
apple orchards near the lake. 


Moving Bees from Orchards 
to Clover Flow 

Immediately after delivering the bees 
to the late orchards, we begin moving 
the colonies out of the early fruit. This 
has to be done as fast as possible for 


Colonies irregularly spaced to avoid drifting 


the orchards are sprayed with danger- 
Ous insecticide as soon as the bloom is 
off. It takes us three to four weeks to 
deliver the bees and about 10 to 12 
days to remove them. They are placed 
in rather large numbers in a bee yard 
near by. There we check them and 
standardize them to eight to 12 frames 
of brood, depending upon how far the 
season has progressed. A large truck 
holding 64 colonies is now used to haul 
these bees to the St. Lawrence river 
valley in hopes of getting a clover flow. 

The yards that are not moved north 
are supered at once without an inspec- 
tion at this time. We are busy well 
into July working on bees we have 
moved. The men who work the bees 
left at home continue inspecting, re- 
queening, and adding supers as the sea- 
son demands. We usually do not get 
through the second inspection until 
August. 
Checking for Disease 

The first of August we start checking 
the colonies up north. We set up any 
honey that may be there. We like to 
check at least twice a year for disease 
before we take off the honey, which 
is brought home for extracting. After 
the honey is removed up north we try 




































































to rush the colonies home for a late 
flow of goldenrod. This brings us 
through an ordinary season. 

Several years we have taken a few 
loads of bees to the area where they 
grow bird’s-foot trefoil for seed. This 
is a long hard move but gives a honey 
crop of nearly 100 pounds average as 
well as the rental fee. We have rented 
some bees for other crops also. 

Now for a few general suggestions 
about the pollination business! Because 
of the necessity for speed, it is desirable 
to have only standard equipment. We 
use telescoping covers and standard 
bottom boards. We have made a porch 
type entrance screen which fastens on 
the entrance with two nails and works 
well. We seldom lose a colony by suf- 
focation. Our trucks have a specially 
built rack so they hold 32 two story 
colonies. The rack boards have holes 
in them to take the ropes which fasten 
each tier of bodies in place. Each truck 
is equipped with tire chains and a tow 
cable as well as with a special pocket 
to hold the entrance screens. 

Moving During Bad Weather 


The men are familiar with the or- 
chards and get through even during 
wet seasons with less trouble than one 
might expect. We pick up loads nights 
und mornings and on cool days so that 
no field bees will be lost. The fruit 
growers have been most coopetative. 
We try to get their permission to place 
the colonies in groups of two or three 
where possible and urge that we be 
allowed to put them in well protected 
spots on the south side of a tree where 
they will be in the sun. To give us extra 
help during the rush seasons, a high 
school boy may go with the driver to 
aid in unloading the evening deliveries. 

We mail a copy of our price schedule 
and a request for early orders to all 
former customers. We give reduction 
for cash and for being allowed to place 
the colonies in groups rather than sing- 
ly. We try to get everyone in a given 
section to take some bees so that one 
man will not be paying the entire cost 
of pollination for the area. 


At Least One Colony 
Per Acre Needed 

A new grower often asks how many 
colonies he needs for his 10 acre block 
of “Mac's”. We usually tell him that if 
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it is a mature orchard with only poor 
provision for pollination, he will need 
at least one colony to the acre. How- 
ever, if it is a mixed orchard less than 
this number is needed. We urge them to 
use less than the recommended number 
if they wish, but to use them every year. 
Since the growers discovered that bees 
were most helpful in setting a crop of 
cherries many who formerly wanted 
the bees only for apples, now request 
them early to use in the cherries too. 
This complicates our problem. 

When the fruit grower is ready to 
spray before we have time to remove 
the bees we always tell him to go ahead. 
His fruit crop is more valuable than 
the few colonies of bees and we expect 
to take that risk of loss. The newer in- 
secticides cause less damage than the 
lead sprays. 

The beekeeper has a _ responsibility 
to provide strong bees and to give good 
service. In calculating his costs he must 
consider the heavy expense of transpor- 
tation, the amount of labor necessary, 
the damage to equipment in the moving 
and the losses from thieves and spray 
poison. It is hard work and he is en- 


titled to a fair rental charge. 
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"IT'S A SHAME TO POUR ORDINARY 
SYRUP OVER BEAUTIFUL HOTCAKES 
LIKE THOSE. | HAVE HERE, DELICIOUS 
HONEY OF EXCELLENT QUALITY....0.” 
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& Queen 


Producers 


GARNETT PUETT 
Hahira, Georgia 


At THE REQUEST of The American 
Bee Breeders’ Association, the Hon- 
ey Industry Council approved at Phoe- 
nix a system whereby queen breeders 
and package shippers will be allowed to 
contribute to the industry’s Check-Off 
Plan. Basis for contributing will be 
two-thirds of one per cent of the annual 
gross business volume. 

Leslie H. Little, secretary-treasurer 
of the Council and ABBA representa- 
tive to the Council, submitted the asso- 
ciation’s request, that bee breeders be 
allowed to participate in the plan, at 
the annual meeting in Phoenix. ABBA 
members had voted unanimously to re- 
quest participation at their annual meet- 
ing, held in Valdosta, Georgia on No- 
vember 11, 1959. Contributions from 
bee breeders could be expected to con- 
siderably increase funds received into 
the Check-Off plan in the future. 

Bee breeders will contribute on both 
the producer and the packer level, 
which will mean a four cent contribu- 
tion for each six dollars of sales vol- 
ume. A breeder whose volume amounts 
to $15,000.00 a year would thus con- 
tribute $100.00 to the fund. Consider- 
ing the average price of honey, light and 
dark, for the nation to be ten cents per 
pound, a 60 pound can would be valued 
at six dollars. As bee breeders have no 
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unit precisely comparable to the 60 
pound can, the unit standardized by the 
Council as a basis of contributing, par- 
ticipation on a dollar volume basis was 
suggested. 

Participating bee breeders will be 
given a rubber stamp upon receipt of 
their pledge to support the plan. This 
stamp will be used to mark either in- 
voices to package and queen customers 
or to stamp packages of bees or queens. 
Where such a mark appears on the in- 
voice or the cage, the customer will 
know that a part of his purchasing dol- 
lar has been pledged to the support of 
the honey industry. 

The ABBA hopes that this breeder 
participation will serve to stimulate in- 
terest in the Check-Off plan as well as 
demonstrate to honey producers that 
bee breeders have an active interest in 
the welfare of the honey industry. The 
extent of participation among breeders 
is yet unknown, but it is certain that 
some will contribute in 1960 and it is 
assumed that others will follow as soon 
as the plan is publicized. 

Queen and package shippers who 
wish information on participation can 
obtain details on the plan by writing to 
Leslie H. Little, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Honey Industry Council of Ameri- 
ca, 831 Union Street, Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, or to Garnett Puett, Secretary, 
ABBA, Hahira, Georgia. 
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Once a year we celebrate a 
week when Honey for break- 
fast is emphasized throughout 
the United States. This is the 
time when you can increase 
your honey sales and this is 
the way to do it. 


National 
Honey 
For 
Breakfast 
Week 


HARRIETT M. GRACE 
Director of American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 


eeMVONEY FOR Breakfast Week” be- 

gins each year on Easter Sunday, 
so mark April 17-24 on your calendars 
for the 1960 celebration. 

Tasty, nourishing, sparkling Honey 
will be in the spotlight as the American 
Honey Institute puts on an extra 
amount of promotional activity. News- 
papers, radio and television stations will 
receive special releases telling of new 
and appetizing ways to serve Honey. 

By doing a little extra local promot- 
ing on your own, you can be sure this 
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big opportunity for sales helps you. 

First of all, check to see that the mar- 
kets are all well supplied with your own 
brand of Honey. To draw attention to 
this Honey, why not use American 
Honey Institute material such as special 
Honey for Breakfast streamers, Enjoy 
Honey Every Day shelf strips, or Bis- 
cuits and Honey shelf talkers? Your 
grocer would no doubt also welcome 
colorful posters of Honey on Grape- 
fruit and Honey °N Pancakes so-0-o 
good. Grocery cart easels are another 
attention-getting device. 

Now is the time to contact local 
restaurants and present them with cop- 
ies of Large Quantity Honey Recipes 
and to acquaint them with the use of 
Honey on grapefruit, cereal, pancakes 
und waffles. Honey ’N Pancakes so-0-o 
good and Honey for Breakfast gives 
Energy for the Day table tents on ta- 
bles in restaurants will whet the appe- 
tites of patrons. 

Recipes are the way to any woman’s 
heart, and the brand new Honey ‘N 
Pancakes, six-page recipe folders are 
ready to be distributed. Your regular 
customers will appreciate the folders 
and each folder should bring new sales. 

Publicize Honey for Breakfast Week 
through your local newspaper and by 
talking about it to all your friends and 
customers. Why not place an order 
with the American Honey Institute for 
the literature you can use? 

If everyone engaged in the Honey 
Industry would order and distribute but 
$1.00 worth of this literature, Honey 
for Breakfast would become an Ameri- 
can slogan which would live in_ the 
hearts of all families for years to come. 
PRICES ARE GOING UP 

The American Honey Institute has 
been taking a great loss on literature 
and postage during the years. Now a 
new printing of Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes is about ready. 

Because so many do not receive the 
news bulletin which carried a_ notice 
that the price on Old Favorites will go 
up April 1, we are extending the time 
until May |. Order now if you will 
need copies. 

The book may be purchased at $15 
per hundred or $7.50 for 50 books dur- 
ing April. On May | the price will be 
$20 per hundred. 
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A colony with the screen inserted 
between the two hive bodies. 





NE OF THE biggest reasons that 
beekeepers do not secure a profit- 
able honey crop is because their bees 
| are not built up by the time the main 
honey flow starts. This is especially 
| true in some of our marginal honey 
producing area. 
| Since | live in a marginal area, I 
' have adopted a two queen system which 
i | think would be profitable to a lot of 
beekeepers no matter what kind of bee 
| pasture they may have. 
Most of us have heard the two queen 
| system argued pro and con. Some of 
| our largest commercial men are using 
| a version of it, also many of our hob- 
hI biests; therefore, I would like to relate 
t my system and why I think it is good. 
i An Abundance of Stores Necessary 
Of course, we know that our bees 
| must go into winter with plenty of 
honey, pollen and a big cluster of bees. 
| 1 winter my bees in two hive bodies, 
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TOMMY HINES 
Morgantown, Kentucky 





Queen System 


“We have more bees at the beginning 
of the main honey flow by the use of 
two queens than by using one.” 


leaving at least 60 pounds of honey and 
sometimes more. 

1 order my queens to arrive from 
the 10th to the 15th of April, at which 
time red bud usually starts to bloom. 
At this time of the year we usually find 
about six to eight frames of brood. 
Some years I might have as many as 
10 or 12 frames. 

The first thing I do after I get my 
queens and am ready to start installing 
is to go into the yard, take the lid off 
a hive, set a double division screen 
crosswise of the lid, and set the top 
hive body off on the screen. I usually 
have a helper on this operation because 
I like to get into a yard and out as fast 
as possible, at this time of the year. 
One of us looks for the queen in the 
top body and the other searches in the 
bottom body. I have found her about 
as many times in one as in the other. 
When the queen is found, the frame 
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she is on is set aside. Then about two- 
thirds of the bees are shaken into the 
top body which is setting on the divi- 
sion screen. We then make sure that 
both units have enough stores. If we 
don’t have frames of honey available, 
we keep one insert feeder in every hive 
so that at least one of the units may be 
fed. After this is done, we put the old 
queen into the bottom body and set 
the top body back to its original posi- 
tion, with the division screen between 
the two bodies. Then the new queen 
is introduced to the top body which 
has a top entrance. Of course a lot of 
the bees will go back to the old entrance 
but enough will stay in the top to take 
care of the brood. As the season pro- 
gresses, | super each unit separately 
until the main flow starts. Unless | 
want to make increase, I pull the screen 
out and throw the two units back to- 
gether just as the main flow begins. 
Advantages Gained by This System 
Now let’s review the advantages that 
we gain by using the double division 
screen and two queens. One of the 
most important is the introduction of 
a queen without breaking the brood 
rearing cycle of the old queen. Another 
advantage is, we have split this colony 
just before the swarming season and 
have kept them split all .during this 
swarming season. Then because of the 
double division screen, we can throw 


Two-queen colony showing 
the strength of the top 
unit three weeks after the 
second queen was _intro- 
duced. 
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the two units back together when we 
wish. It also stands to reason that we 
have more bees at the beginning of the 
main honey flow by the use of two 
queens than by using one. 
Disadvantages of This System 


Now the question arises, what are 
the disadvantages of the system? In my 
mind there are two main ones. The 
first is the labor of finding every queen 
and confining her to the bottom body. 
The second is the added labor required 
in supering each unit separately. 

The first disadvantage is not so im- 
portant to beekeepers with from one 
to 200 colonies, but to the large com- 
mercial man with 1,000 or more colo- 
nies we see that the added time and 
labor might not pay for the extra pro- 
duction. There have been some stream- 
line methods described by Henry Schae- 
fer and others to speed up the operation 
and to cut back on labor. These are 
good, and I have tried them. But at my 
present size, which is 100 colonies, | 
think the one I described is best. 

As far as the second disadvantage 
goes, I think that the extra honey pro- 
duction and the help in swarm control 
that the double division screen gives, 
far offsets the disadvantages. 

|The writer does not describe the type of 
double screen he uses. We have done some ex- 
perimenting along this line and have used a 
regular inner cover with a small piece of screen 
tacked on each side of the small opening that is 


left in the inner cover after the central block jis 
removed. This seemed to serve the purpose.—Ed. | 
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A shipment of package bees. 


| JOHN D. McCOLL 
| | Tecumseh, Michigan 


HAVE BEEN asked to describe my 
method of installing package bees in 
the early spring. While there are no 
| unusual steps employed in this pro- 
| cedure, still, a detailed description of 
| the whole procedure may be of some 
il help to the novice, so here goes: 
| First, may I say that I am only a 
small “commercial” apiarist, running 
i about 300 colonies, and my methods 
i may not be suitable for the larger op- 
i erator. But over the past 30 years of 
heekeeping a constant revision of prac- 
tices has resulted in a way of handling 
this pleasant task that seems to suit us 
| and to give very good results. 
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If you are planning to hive 
package bees this month 
and want to be sure they 
get a good start, then read 
this detailed description of 
how to install package bees 
by a man with thirty years’ 
experience. 


It is well to place one’s order well in 


‘ advance of the ordering rush, so that 


the desired date of delivery may be as- 
sured. We like to have them arrive 
about April 10, in this southern Mich- 
igan latitude (and we hope that the 
weather will be suitable at the time!). | 
have never compared the merits of dif- 
ferent sized packages in actual side-by- 
side tests and have arbitrarily assumed 
that, other things being equal, “the 
more the merrier”, and therefore we 
always purchase three pound packages 
as a matter of course. 

In advance of the expected arrival 
date, we sort combs and prepare one 
hive body for each of the expected new 
colonies, putting four or five fraties in 
each of the new hives. We like to have 
a frame or two with some pollen, and 
possibly some honey also, a couple of 
good, dark, used combs AND one new, 
WHITE comb for each body. These 
combs are pushed over to one side of 
the body, with the WHITE comb next 
to the vacant part of the body. This is 
to discourage natural comb building in 
that vacant space during the initial “let 
alone” period after the bees have been 
installed. When these bodies have all 
been readied in the honey house, bot- 
toms, inner covers, covers, and empty 
supers (rims only, for housing the feed- 
er pails) are distributed around the 
package yard, but, for the time being, 
the bodies of combs are kept inside (to 
prevent robbing-out of the honey by the 
established home-apiary bees). A tank 
of medium heavy syrup is prepared, 
and kept warm in a water-jacketed 30 
gallon container. 


Handling aad Feeding 
Bees on Arrival 
Now, I haunt the express office or 
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Starting 


Out 


the postoffice so that the packages may 
be brought home just as soon as they 
arrive. When brought into the honey 
house, treatment depends upon the pre- 
vailing weather. If it is rather warm, 
the packages are placed in a darkish 
cool location and given a good feeding. 
This is done by laying each crate of 
three on its side on several layers of 
newspapers. Warm (not hot) syrup is 
brushed onto the top screen of each 
package in the stack with a soft bristled 
brush VERY GENTLY so as not to 
injure the tongues of the hungry bees 
which will be protruding through the 
screen mesh. In fact, we really slop the 
syrup on rather than actually brushing 
it. What the top package doesn’t take 
up fast enough will drip down to the 
second package in the crate, and thence 


The hive’ is prepared 
ahead of time before 
taking the packages out 
to the yard. 
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Right 


to the third. (The newspaper catches 
the final drip and keeps the floor un- 
messed). Of course, both the second 
and the third package in each crate are 
treated similarly to the top one, as not 
enough syrup will drip through from 
the top one to feed them all. This feed- 
ing process is repeated several times 
during the day, until the bees are thor- 
oughly gorged. 

However, should the day chance to 
be very chilly, the packages are first 
warmed up by placing them in a suit- 
able room until all chilled bees which 
may have been jarred loose from the 
cluster have revived, and then fed as 
outlined above. 

In between feedings, the prepared 
bodies are placed in the yard, one on 
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each bottom-board. A full length en- 
trance closure-block is installed, with 
its 2” x ¥%” center opening temporari- 
ly closed by a wad of dry grass. The 
teléscoping cover is then placed on the 
body and the inner cover and empty 
super rim placed behind the hive. 

If the weather is very cool, so that 
other bees-are not flying, the packages 
should be installed about mid-day (un- 
less it’s bitter cold, when they should 
be kept indoors, quiet, and fed for a 
day or two until the weather is suit- 
able). If it is rather warmish weather, 
we like to install the packages just be- 
fore sundown. 

The crating sticks and the wooden 
blocks over the feeder-cans are all re- 
moved in the honey house, before tak- 
ing the packages out to the yards so as 
to expedite matters as much as possible 
in the critical installation procedure. 
The wire holding the queen cage is 
given a loop-twist so that it will not 
drop down into the package when the 
block to which it is wired is removed. 
We use a wheelbarrow and take out six 
to 12 packages at a time into the yard, 
distribute them around on the tops of 
the hives, and then go back and fill and 
bring out a five pound tin can of syrup 
for each colony. The lids are perfo- 
rated with a couple of dozen small nail- 
holes. The syrup shouJd be warm but 
NOT HOT. 


Now to Install the Bees 
I remove the hive cover, make sure 
that the combs are all pushed to the 
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“LT pull the can out of the 
hole, set it down quickly 
and remove the queen 
cage by its wire and give 
it a smart shake into the 
hive to dislodge most ad- 
hering bees and to see 
if the queen is alive and 
lively.’ 
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far side of the hive, with the new white 
comb nearest the empty side of the 
hive. Now I turn the package upside 
down, until the feeder-can therein has 
slid part way out. Grasping the pro- 
truding can in my left hand, I now give 
the package a sharp rap upon the 
ground, which jars all the clustered 
bees down into the bottom of the cage, 
then I pull the can out of the hole, set 
it down quickly and remove the queen 
cage by its wire and give it a smart 
shake into the hive to dislodge most 
adhering bees and to see if the queen 
is live and lively. I lay the queen-cage, 
screen up, on top of the frames while | 
jounce the bee package again and dump 
most of the occupants into the empty 
section of the hive, sprinkling a bit of 
warm syrup upon them if they have 
any tendency to fly. Now I pour a 
little WARM BUT NOT HOT syrup 
right onto the top of the queen cage, 
then, with my hive tool, quickly rip up 
the screen and dump the wet queen 
right into the mass of bees on the hive 
bottom. Then carefully put the inner 
cover on the hive, put on the empty 
super rim, invert the warm syrup can 
over ONE SIDE of the hole in the in- 
ner cover, and then lay the partially 
emptied package on its side beside the 
syrup can, being sure not to completely 
block the inner cover’s central opening, 
for the remaining bees in the package 
must have a way to go down and join 
the cluster. Now replace the telescop- 
ing cover, add a weight to keep things 
together (it’s often windy in April), and 
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repeat the process with another dozen 
or so. 

Next morning, before flight time, 
CAREFULLY pull out the grass plugs 
from the entrance closures. 

Some beekeepers examine the pack- 
ages for queen loss in a few days, but | 
do not believe this operation is justified. 
| think more harm is done than will be 
outweighed by the discovery of a queen- 
less colony or two, the requeening of 
which seldom pays anyway. Other than 
removing the package from the top 
super, and replenishing the syrup sup- 


ply as needed, I believe in a strictly 
LET-ALONE policy for about three 
weeks. At that time I fill up the re- 
maining space in the hives with care- 
fully selected combs, check for queen- 
lessness and stores, and use the combs 
from the few “failures” for this pur- 
pose. Also I remove the full length en- 
trance closure block and substitute one 
half as long, until the start of the flow. 

At the beginning of the honey flow 
these package colonies are moved out 
to the yards to replace winter loss, and 
supered as required. 
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8.6¢ Honey Price Support 


1 pe U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced today that honey will be 
supported during the 1960 marketing 
season, which starts April 1, at a nation- 
al average price of 8.6 cents a pound. 
This is 60 per cent of the February 
1960 parity price (announced January 
29) adjusted to the 60-pound container 
basis. For the 1959 crop of honey the 
national average support level was 8.3 
cents per pound, also equal to 60 per 
cent of parity. 

The program for 1960-crop honey 
provides for farm-storage loans and 
purchase agreements on extracted hon- 
ey of U.S. Grade C or better, in 60- 
pound or larger containers in approved 
storage and not objectionable in flavor. 
Beekeepers or cooperative associations 
of beekeepers may apply either for 
loans or purchase agreements directly 
to Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation (ASC) county offices. Detail- 
ed information regarding the program, 
including maturity date for loans and 
support prices by classes of honey and 
areas of production, will be available 
ut ASC county offices in the near 
future. 

The maturity date for loans and pur- 
chase agreements is April 30, 1961. 

The honey price support program 
authorized in the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is intended to extend interim fi- 
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nancial assistance to beekeepers, thus 
providing them an opportunity to mar- 
ket their production of honey in an 
orderly manner. 

The Department has commended the 
industry for marketing the larger than 
normal 1958 and 1959 crops, empha- 
sized the importance of continued in- 
tensified activity in improving the mar- 
keting and distribution of honey by all 
segments of the industry, and urged 
beekeepers to increase efforts to utilize 
bees in pollination of important seed, 
vegetable, and fruit crops on a remun- 
erative basis. 

Price support for honey within a 
range of 60 to 90 per cent of parity is 
mandatory under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. If 60 per cent 
of the parity price for honey adjusted 
to the 60-pound container level is high- 
er as of the beginning of the 1960 
marketing year (April 1) than the na- 
tional average level of support an- 
nounced today, the support level will 
be increased accordingly. The $50,000 
non-recourse price support limitation 
on 1960 crops under Public Law 86-80 
does not apply to honey, since honey 
has been determined to be not in sur- 
plus supply for this purpose.—United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, February 25, 1960. 
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Have you ever been to Texas 
in the spring, 

Where bluebonnets bloom and 
birds are on the wing? 


HIS SMALL VERSE comes from 

out of my childhood and fills me 
with nostalgia, as I sit here by the 
warm fire, reminiscing of where I was 
a year ago this spring. 

I recall one day more vividly than 
all others 

It was Saturday and the four of us, 
(Jack, our two boys and me) sat around 
the kitchen table enjoying our break- 
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ANN MICHELE HAPP 
Medina, Ohio 


fast and discussing, at length, how we 
should spend the day together. 

Suddenly, the sun peeked through 
the open window and spread over us, 
bright and deliciously warm, inviting 
us to join her outside, where the air 
was new and crisp and filled with the 
sweet essence of a fresh young season. 
We welcomed her friendly invitation 
with eagerness, and decided, at once, 
to spend the day at our bee yard in the 
country. 

We always looked forward to these 
excursions to the bee yard with great 
anticipation and today was no excep- 
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tion. Jack and the boys loaded the 
trailer with the necessary bee supplies, 
| filled the thermos bottle with water, 
packed a picnic basket with a lunch, 
and soon we were on our way. 

I must confess at this point that my 
trips to the bee yard were merely to 
be with the family. Even though I am 
interested in all phases of beekeeping, 
| leave the actual tending of the bees 
to the men. But, after the honey is 
harvested and brought to me, I take 
over. I have derived much pleasure 
and whet many a hungry appetite with 
delicious concoctions created with hon- 
ey in my kitchen. 

So, while Jack, Happy and Greg 
busied themselves with working and 
checking the bees, I found various ways 
to occupy my time. 

Sometimes I would walk down to 
the farm house and enjoy a cup of 
coffee with the farmer’s wife while we 
chatted and exchanged recipes or quilt 
patterns. Other times, | would don a 
bee veil and snap pictures of Jack, the 
boys and the bees, and oft as not, | 
would simply sit on the cool bank of 
the nearby stream and read a book. 
Today, however, I chose to go in search 
of enough ripe, wild, dewberries to 
make a cobbler for Sunday dinner. 

1 walked across a small ravine, 
through an open field that was dotted 
sparsely with small mesquite bushes, 
and followed a tiny path that led up a 
long sloping hill. When I reached the 
top, I turned to overlook the valley 
below. The view was majestic! 

The entire valley was covered with 
a rainbow of wild flowers, emitting a 
splendor of beauty so vast that I knew 
| would remember it forever! It was as 
if a priceless picture had been slipped 
fresh from a painter's easel and nestled 
into the valley’s bed, especially for me 
to behold. 

Masses of bluebonnets lay clustered 
together, so dense and blue that they 
gave illusions of cool, limpid pools— 
pools that were separated only by 
banks of dainty primroses, blushing 
like fair maidens under fans of deli- 
cate Queen Anne’s lace. 

Indian paint brushes, bold and as 
colorful as an Indian chief himself, 
stood guard around patches of butter- 
cups that shone like the glimmer of 
gold. 
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Near them, in a clearing that was 
newly covered with pale green oats, 
was a row of neatly kept, white bee- 
hives. Three figures, heads bent, tow- 
ered above them, so intense on their 
work that they appeared motionless. 

For a moment, the whole world 
seemed silent, and filled with tranquil- 
ity. Then a red bird fluttered his 
wings near by, and somewhere in the 
distance, a dove called his mate. 

Later, when I returned from picking 
berries, and Jack and the boys had 
finished working the bees, we ate our 
lunch under a huge pecan tree near 
the banks of the clear running stream. 
We fished for a while, took turns 
chunking rocks at a tin can on a post, 
scanned the ravines that led into the 
stream, in hopes of finding some hid- 
den relic from days past, and gathered 
bunches of wild flowers to enjoy later 
in our home. 

As we drove back toward the city, 
we felt content. We agreed that this 
had been a perfect day—one that we 
had shared with love and closeness, as 
a family. Yet, each of us had received 
our own personal rewards from the 
day, also. 

Jack was pleased that he had found 
his bees in good condition and ready 
for the heavy spring honey flow. Hap- 
py had caught several nice sized fish 
for his supper. Greg had found a rare 
Indian arrowhead to add to his collec- 
tion. I had picked enough dewberries 
for two cobblers....and most precious 
to me, ....1 had witnessed the unveil- 
ing of a masterpiece, touched by the 
genius of the Master Himself. ...... 

This year finds us living in a State 
up north, where the snow is still on 
the ground and the trees stand cold 
and bare without a sign of green life. 
Spring comes a little late up here. 

However, my new northern friends 
assure me that when spring arrives, it 
is as if you've suddenly turned the 
page from an intricate black and white 
etching to a full page picture painted in 
vivid, radiant colors. 

Could it be possible that God has 
made the spring landscapes across the 
countrysides just as beautiful here as 
in my native state? 

’'M WAITING, WITH FERVENT 
WONDER, TO TURN THE PAGE. 
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smc AN OPEN LETTER 


«immediately exported: Proved | 713 State Office Building 
————— * Columbus 15, Ohio 
enema March 8, 1960 


To State Apiary Inspection Officials 


Dear Sir: 


We have information that two companion bills, Senate Bill 2847 and House 
Bill 9867, have been introduced in the U. S. Congress to broaden the Honeybee 
Act of 1922 at the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


At present the Act prohibits the importation of only the adult stage of Apis 
mellifera. The bills now before Congress propose to amend the Act to include 
all species of Apis. Both bills read as follows: — “That section 1 of the Act of 
August 31, 1922 (42 Stat. 833; 7 U.S.C. 281) is amended to read as follows: — 


“Section 1. In order to prevent the introduction and spread of diseases dan- 
gerous to the adult honeybee, the importation into the United States of honeybees 
(Apis mellifera, Apis indica, Apis florea, Apis dorsata and all subspecies thereof) 
in the adult stage is hereby prohibited, and all adult honeybees offered for import 
into the United States shall be destroyed if not immediately exported: Provided, 
That such adult honeybees may be imported into the United States by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for experimental or scientific purposes.” 


Acarine disease (caused by the mite, Acarapis woodi) has definitely been 
found in Apis indica of India and very little is known as to the occurrence of the 
disease in the other species of Apis found in Asia and Africa. Therefore, it is our 
contention that the importation of the adult stage of any species of Apis into North 
America is a potential threat to the beekeeping industry because of the possibility 
of bringing in Acarine disease. Also, you will recall that our organization went on 
record, at the Tampa meeting in January, 1959, as opposed to any importation of 
adult honeybees. 

It is our opinion that the Apiary Inspectors of America, as an organization 
and individually, should favor this legislation. We urge you to contact the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of your state at once and to solicit their support for the 
enactment of this legislation at an early date. 


The urgency is due to the fact that attempts are being made at present to 
import some species of Apis from India other than mellifera. 
Very truly yours, 
S. E. BAILEY, President 
Apiary Inspectors of America 
SEB: jc 
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The Acarine Mite: 
HERE APPEARS to be some con- 
fusion about the Acarine mite, per- 
haps as a result of notes in this column 
in January and February. There are 


two forms of this mite. One lives on 
the outside of the body of the bee and 
is essentially no problem.’ The other 
form lives in the trachea or breathing 
tubes of the bee’s body and is danger- 
ous. No internal mites have been found 
in this country. 

Dr. L. Bailey of the Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station in England arrived 
in this country during the end of Feb- 
ruary and is presently making a tour 
of several of the experiment stations 
during his three months’ stay. He is an 
authority on bee diseases, including 
Acarine and no doubt will be able to 
supply us with some much needed in- 
formation. 


Where the Money Goes! 
1 Aa CENTS of every dollar paid for 
honey sent to the New York City 
market is lost because of an antiquated 
marketing system and marketing place 
which has stood since 1813. A recent 
report by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service tells why this is so. 
Each year 165,500 freight cars move 
into the New York City area with food 
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products. But the market itself (on 
Washington Street) has no railroad 
tracks and freight cars must be floated 
across the Hudson River or the pro- 
duce must be transferred to small 
trucks which in turn take the produce 
to the market. Large trucks are not 
allowed in the market place because 
the streets are only 30 feet wide, thus 
large trucks must also transfer their 
loads to small ones. Because of the 
congestion much produce is carried on 
men’s backs from one place to another. 
This porterage costs the market about 
one million dollars a year. 

Only one building in six is fireproof 
in the market area. Many buildings are 
former apartment buildings and pro- 
duce must frequently leave and enter 
by the same narrow door. Little me- 
chanical equipment is used and not one 
store in five has cold storage space. 

All of these facts would be good for 
a laugh were it not that this is need- 
lessly lost money. The USDA market- 
ing teams are doing a service to call 
attention to such conditions but changes 
in marketing schemes usually meet with 
considerable resistance. Those bee- 
keepers who receive 10 to 14 cents for 
honey which eventually is sold for 40 
to 50 cents a pound might well show 
concern over antiquated marketing 


systems. 

Improved marketing facilities for New York City 
would save ten million dollars a year in market- 
ing costs. Agricultural Marketing 5:7, 16. Feb- 
ruary, 1 b 


Some Notes on Pollination: 

HE NUMBER of bee visits an indi- 

vidual flower requires to obtain a 
maximum seed or fruit set is a ques- 
tion which has often been discussed 
but little good data has been published. 
In Russia, recommendations concern- 
ing the number of colonies needed per 

(Continued on page 247) 
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U.S. BEE CULTURE RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS STAFF—Front row. F. E. Moeller, W. C. Roberts, D. F. 
Peer, S. E. McGregor, W. P. Nye, W. W. Whitcomb, J. D. Hitchcock, and A. W. Woodrow. Back row: 
F. E. Todd, S. Taber, O. Mackensen, A. S. Michael, E. R. Jaycox, L. N. Standifer, M. D. Levin, G. E. 


Bohart, and C. L. Farrar. (E. R. Harp, E. Oertel, |. Revell were not present when this picture was taken.) 


The American Exhibit, during the International Food Exposition at Lausanne, Switzerland, was held in 
this building, the Pavillion of Honor. Honey was one of the features of the exhibit.—Photo by Photo- 
graphie Studio, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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Dimitri S. Polyansky, spokesman for Soviet delegation, tastes the honey presented to him by S. K. Hamp- 
ton (right) during a visit by the delegatior to Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Polyansky was so delighted 
with the gift, he presented his Russian made alarm watch to Mr. Hampton.—Photo by Desert News, 
Salt Lake Telegram. 


Here is a comparatively new and 
delicious food product that has 
recently been put on the grocers’ 
shelves. It is a new type of 
honey-peanut-butter spread of 
delicate flavor. It is tasty with 
bread, toast, and hot rolls, and 
it spreads with ease. The for- 
mula is owned by the Fushia 
House Corporation of Sidney, 
Nebraska. 
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1960 Honey Price Support 

1 poy NEWS RELEASE printed on page 217 shows that honey will be supported 
at an average price during 1960 of 8.6¢ a pound. Actually, the support is based 

on eight different prices, four in the East and four in the West. These are to be 

announced soon. 

Last year the average support price based on 60% of parity was 8.3¢ per 
pound. Since support is again based on 60% of parity in 1960 parity has risen 
.3¢ per pound. 

The support price prior to 1959 had been based on 70% of parity which 
made an average price of about 9.6¢ to 9.7¢ but in 1959 it was dropped to 60% 
of parity which gave the average of 8.3¢ and now 8.6¢ per pound average. Last 
year the actual support prices varied from 9.6¢ per pound for white or better table 
grade honey in the East to 6.3¢ for non-table grade honey in the West. There has 
been a difference of almost 1¢ between the West and the East on support prices. 

[he support program with its loan provisions has worked better for honey 
than for many commodities the government has supported. No surplus has re- 
mained for the government to stockpile or sell. This year very little of the 1959 
honey crop has been placed under the support program compared with prior years 
and this would indicate that in general no great surplus of honey exists at the 
present time. 

Again, the support program is helpful but not a permanent solution. Our 
industry must help itself by contributing to the voluntary Check-Off Plan admin- 
istered by the American Honey Council (see Gleanings for this month, page 209). 


What About Producing More Comb Honey? 

goes E CUSTOMERS are clamoring for comb honey and in some instances are 
unable to find it. We should try to have enough honey, comb and extracted, 

to supply the demand, otherwise honey customers will turn to some other sweet. 

After the turn of the century, following what is called the comb honey 
era, 1876 to 1906, the extracted honey era was ushered in, this being due, in part 
at least to the enactment of the Pure Food Law in 1906. Prior to that time some 
adulterated honey was found on the market, and the public was becoming skep- 
tical about the purity of extracted honey. 

We are still in the extracted honey era and many of the present generation 
know little about comb honey or how it should be used. Some of the old timers 
do know about comb honey and insist that it is better than extracted honey, main- 
ly because, in their opinion, it has a real honey flavor. 

Since there now seems to be a growing interest in comb honey, it seems 
essential that its production be encouraged. It should be said, however, that not 
all areas or localities are suited to comb honey production. There must be an 
abundance of nectar plants and populous colonies, also intelligent hive manipula- 
tion to help insure successful production. 
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Some beekeepers shy away from trying to produce comb honey because of 
difficulties involved. Comb honey production does require some extra labor, also 
some skill in swarm control, which can be acquired through study and experience. 

One way to increase comb honey production would be to encourage bee- 
keepers, especially the younger ones, to try it with a few of their strongest colo- 
nies, emphasizing the importance of using proper swarm control measures. State 
and county beekeepers’ associations, in setting up programs, could include talks 
on comb honey production by beekeepers who have had some experience along 
this line. Bee journals should carry more articles on producing section comb hon- 
ey, also cut comb honey. 

The splendid reputation honey has enjoyed through the years as a delicious 
and healthful food for man has been built around honey in the comb. While it 
is true that the production of extracted honey by modern methods has some ad- 
vantages over the production of comb honey, it should be remembered that ex- 
tracted honey must be sold largely on the reputation of comb honey and that 
honey in the comb makes a stronger appeal to the appetite than does extracted 
honey. It is, therefore, highly important that comb honey be kept constantly be- 
fore the public, for its attractive appearance helps to sell other honey. 


Why Register Colonies of Bees? 

[* A STATE where registration of bees is necessary a man who had never cared 
for bees himself inherited several colonies from his father. He paid no attention 

to them; never registered them, and several times resisted an inspector who tried 

to inspect them. He was finally obliged to pay a fine of $41.00. Protesting the 

fine and what he called unjust treatment in a letter to the local paper, he asked if 

this is America. 

One of the state inspectors seeing the letter took the trouble to answer it. 
He pointed out that if it were not for bees a good many farm crops, fruits and 
vegetables, would not be properly pollinated. He said that in some areas farmers 
pay up to $20.00 a colony just for pollination purposes. 

The inspector explained that the man in question would never have been 
fined in the first place if he had not violated the registration law for a number of 
years and also resisted the.local inspector. He had been given warning of what 
would happen unless he cooperated. He had received two letters from the State 
Department of Agriculture and three from the assistant state apiarist, all of which 
he had thrown in the wastebasket. -The modest registration fee of $1.00 a year 
was not exhorbitant. It is typical of progress in modern America. Resistance to 
law and order is un-American, not the imposition of a just fine for breaking laws. 


The Weather and Bees 
HEN BEEKEEPERS meet they can talk about the weather and bees and never 
run down. The weather is involved in practically all kinds of business, espe- 
cially the different branches of agriculture, which include beekeeping. 

There may be an abundance of nectar plants within flying distance of an 
apiary but if the weather is cool and unsuitable for nectar secretion and bee flight, 
the maximum crop of honey will not be secured. 

Erratic weather conditions can and sometimes do interfere with the nor- 
mal production of queens and bees in the South. There have been some cold spells 
of weather in the South early this season 

Unusually cold winters in the North may result in heavy bee losses, espe 
cially where the bees are wintered outside and are kept in their hives during pro 
tracted cold spells which prevent periodic cleansing flights 

We can do a lot of talking about the weather but as yet no human has any 
control over it. As beekeepers we should aim to have colonies up to maximum 
strength at the start of the major honey flow, to secure the largest crop possible 

We should also have our bees in good condition in the fall, well supplied 
with winter stores and protected against the elements, to withstand the rigors of 
severe winter weather and thus reduce winter losses to the minimum. 
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Live and Leam 


a Ass MONTH we got to the end of 
this page while discussing the rea- 
sons why bees dont read the same 
books that we read. So. we'll try to 
pick up where we lett off. 

The reason for this is that you have 
to work out a system that fits your lo- 
cation, climate and pasturage. A man 
can know a lot about bees where he 
keeps them, but he not only would 
have to learn new things in your loca- 
tion, but he would have to unlearn 
some of the things that work fine for 
him where he is. Just as a “for in- 
stance”, take the matter of queen clip- 
ping. It is a good way to keep track 
of the age or identity of the queen, 
and, if a swarm should come out, it is 
an easy matter to hive the cluster. But 
it takes a lot of time to find her, and 
so far as I’m concerned, | am so clum- 
sy that | am sure to maul her when I 
do the clipping. And also, unless you 
look for her every time you manipu- 
late the colony, you don’t know for 
sure whether she is there or not. 

Many highly successful beekeepers, 
who produce more honey, have more 
colonies, have been doing it longer, 
and know more about it than I do 
practice queen clipping. I am always 
curious to know how they find the 
time to do it. I know I can’t spend a 
half hour on each colony every week 
during the active season. 

Many systems of management re- 
quire more equipment than you have 
or can afford. Some systems don’t take 
into consideration the fact that all bee- 
keepers are not immune to sting poison. 
And, incidentally, that is one of the 
things that you have to work out for 
yourself. I know one beekeeper who 
never wears even a veil, and I have 
seen him open hives without smoke. 
If I tried that the bees would take me 
apart; even now, after 25 years of bee- 
keeping I still look like I have a boxing 
glove on a hand that has been stung. 
But you get used to it after awhile, 
and it is no more of an occupational 
hazard than a butcher slicing his finger 
occasionally, or a carpenter hitting the 
wrong nail. If you are immune, fine. 
If you are susceptible, wear a bee suit, 
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a veil and gloves. Don’t let the wise 
boys talk you out of beekeeping. Once 
upon a time when I worked in a fac- 
tory in the city, | knew a press opera- 
tor who was contemptuous of anybody 
obeying the law of having guards in 
place when a machine was running. 
He thought that anybody who used 
guards was “chicken”, and he would re- 
move them as soon as an inspector had 
gone. Of course he had only three 
fingers on each hand, but that was his 
theory anyway. 

As an illustration of what | mean, 
and with no urgings for you to follow 
my example, here is how I handle my 
bees from the time I| take off the win- 
ter wrapping until I take off the honey. 
Around here, usually by the first week 
in April, the weather has warmed up 
considerably. Given a fair warm day, 
polien is available, and some nectar 
from early plants. So I take the winter 
wrapping off, and go through each 
colony literally with a fine tooth comb. 
I take out every frame and look at 
pretty nearly every cell. This is a slow 
job, but it gives a good idea of what 
you can expect from a given colony. 
Usually I find that the colony has 
progressed to the point that a little 
preliminary swarm control would be 
in order. Not that the colony shows 
any sign of swarming, but it won’t do 
any harm to give the bees something 
else to think about. So I reverse the 
two hive bodies. The brood is mostly 
in the top body, and the bottom body 
has quite a lot of empty space. So I 
reverse them to put the empty frames 
on top. The bees move up, think that 
they are poor, and go to work to cor- 
rect the situation. Sometimes they have 
progressed to the point where actually 
they need a super, sometimes even two 
supers. 

At this inspection I look for trouble, 
stores, brood pattern and space, and 
take any appropriate action. Good 
weak colonies sometimes are united 
with poor weak colonies, with the good 
colony on top. Stores are supplied if 
needed, either with combs of honey 
from more prosperous colonies, dry 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


Strawberry. Although the strawberry 
is of little value for honey, it is a plant 
which badly needs plenty of bees for 
pollination. Strawberries are raised in 
all parts of the country. Many culti- 
vated varieties have perfect flowers, 
that is, they contain both stamens and 
pistils and can produce fruit as well as 
cross-pollinate flowers on neighboring 
plants. Some popular varieties are dioe- 
cious, that is, some plants produce only 
pollen and others produce only fruit. 
If a grower plants only pistillate plants, 
no fruit will be set for a lack of pollen 
and if he plants all staminate plants he 
will still have no berries because male 


Wild Strawberry (Fragar ia viginiana). 


HONEY PLANTS 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


plants are naturally sterile. If he plants 
two rows of pistillate plants to one row 
of staminate plants he will get the max- 
imum yield provided there are sufficient 
bees present to pollinate all the blos- 
soms. There will be no berries on the 
staminate plants. If a grower does not 
understand this he may be tempted to 
pull up the rows of male plants not rea- 
lizing that they are necessary for 
pollination. 

J. H. Lovell (1926) wrote in HONEY 
PLANTS OF NORTH AMERICA: 
“The blossoms yield nectar sparingly, 
but there is no record of a surplus. 
Honeybees do not visit the bloom as 
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frequently as desirable but it attracts 
other insects.” 

Alberni, British Columbia. Mr. G. E. 
Christoph writes as follows: “As a 
subscriber to your magazine I want to 
tell you that I like Gleanings very much. 
It is indeed a pleasure to read its many 
interesting articles and I derived great 
benefits applying its contents to the 
managing of my 20 colonies. 

“I am reading a German Bee Journ- 
al Die Biene. In one of its last issues 
one article dealt with the importance 
of the spring build-up. It was stated 
that some of the 300 varieties of wil- 
lows are especially valuable. The best 
ratings for pollen as well as for nec- 
tar secretion were given to the following 
species, the value in that order: Salix 
smithiana, Salix caprea (goatwillow), 
Salix daphnoides, Salix pentandra (laur- 
el or bay willow), Salix lucida (shining 
willow). 

“While in our location here on Van- 
couver Island we have a very good 
honey flow from wild flowers and later 
from fireweed there is a scarcity of 
early spring flowering shrubs and trees, 
until the maple bloom, end of April and 
May. I have here some two acres 
around my house which I partly want 
to use to improve forage for my bees. 
Unfortunately I could not obtain any 
of the above varieties here through the 
local nurseries and they pointed out it 
would be very difficult to get them any- 
where here in Canada. I found then, 
a German nursery, which could supply 
me some of it, but I could not get an 
import permit from the government, 
as all import from Europe is forbidden 
because of some infected willows with 
watermark disease. However, the im- 
port of willows of any kind from all 
countries except European is allowed 
and I would get a permit from Ottawa 
for an import from the U.S.A. with no 
red tape involved.” 

I have never seen any willows sold 
except the pussy willow (Salix discolor) 
which is a fast growing species which 
is very easy to root by just thrusting a 
branch into the ground. Of the species 
mentioned above, I am familiar with 
the shining willow (Salix lucida) which 
grows in southern Maine. But it grows 
only in shallow places in the river and 
would probably be difficult to propa- 
gate in dry ground. 

Minnesota. Mr. Hunecke Frontenac 
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‘when I found them the other day the 





writes: “In the January issue of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, you had an article 
about Mr. Franklin E. Butz of Spruce 
Grove, Alberta, Canada, wanting some 
locust and basswood seed. 

“Well, the other day I went out for a 
couple of hours and picked four differ- 
ent kinds. Somewhere around 16 or 17 
years ago I bought some thornless lo- 
cust seed from Curneys Seed and Nur- 
sery Co. of Yankton, South Dakota. 
When the plants were about two years 
old, I planted them near an old dry 
run that was about 30 feet deep. [| 
hadn’t looked at them for years, and 





















































only one that had seeds had thorns two 
inches long, but the rest were thornless. 
I got some thornless locust seeds from 
a woman in Lake City, and she told 
me, “The bees make an awful lot of 
noise in the trees when they are in 
bloom.’ I think this is the true honey 
locust. 

“We have another tree here which I 
think is the black locust. My bees have 














been working them for 50 years. The 
tree is large, about 60 feet tall and ir- 
regular in shape. It just fits the de- 
scription in the book called Trees. It is 
hardy too as it gets 30 below here some 
years. 

“Then we have a shrub locust 18 to aie 
20 feet tall that sometimes blooms out 
of season. Its seed is small and not 
too much of it.” 
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— MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


EFORE WE GET so busy with 
gardening, other outdoor work and 
end-of-school activities for Mary and 
Johnny, wouldn’t it be nice to have a 





Z coffee or two, or perhaps an informal 
bridge foursome? And, it is so easy to 
) do with honey way refrigerator des- 
serts! The make-ahead kind you can 
oP blend with ease, slide in the refrigerator 
to set and chill, smug in the assurance 

{ULTURE 
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Honey Toffee Refrigerator Dessert.—Photo Courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Stoney Refrigerator 
S Desserts 


of ready-to-serve toothsome goodies 
that are a delight to offer to guests. A 
nice plug for honey, too (aren’t we the 
sly, calculating honey boosters?) for 
cooks the world over are always on the 
alert for attractive unusual desserts. 
Even if you do not care about enter- 
taining, any one of the following will 
be grand to serve as dessert for that 
(Continued on page 249) 
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Placing 
Bees 
In 


Apple 
Orchards 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Department of Entomology 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Can you sell an apple grower 


on the benefits of pollination by 


honeybees? If you can’t, this 
article will help you do it. 


HE FRUIT GROWER should have 

a sufficient number of bees in his 
orchard to provide pollination in the 
poorest of years. Records from west- 
ern New York State show that occa- 
sionally we may have as few as four 
hours during apple bloom when bees 
can fly (above 65°F.). (Full flight does 
not occur until the temperature reaches 
70°F.). Many fruit areas have weather 
which is this severe during apple blos- 
som time. 

In mature orchards the use of colo- 
nies at the rate of one per acre is usual- 
ly considered sufficient under adverse 
conditions. The fruit grower who is 
reluctant to rent a sufficient number of 
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bees may lose a portion of his crop or 
have much poorly shaped fruit. 

Over-pollination often occurs but the 
chemical thinners which are on_ the 
market assist in this regard and “June 
drop” usually means only large, well 
formed fruit for the harvest. Research 
on chemical thinners such as the di- 
nitro compounds shows that these and 
similar materials do not cause trouble 
to bees in the field. No difficulties 
with the hormone type thinner sprays 
have come to our attention. 


Should Colonies Be 
Placed in Groups? 


Research on apple pollination shows 
~ GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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that bees seldom radiate more than 
one-quarter of a mile from their hives 
in a mature orchard. Where there are 
a large number of flowers per acre this 
distance may be reduced to 100 yards. 
A circle 200 yards in diameter contains 
a little over six acres of land. Where it 
is desirable to have as many as one 
colony per acre, colonies may be placed 
in groups of six or 12. A very com- 
plete review on this subject has recently 
been prepared by Todd and McGregor 
(1960). 

Where less than one colony per acre 
is the rule, fewer colonies should be 
placed in the group. 

Another reason for grouping colonies 
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is to save the beekeeper time in dis- 
tributing colonies. The rule “a colony 
per acre” has often been misunder- 
stood, much to the inconvenience of 
both the fruit grower and the beekeeper. 
Where Should Colonies Be Located? 

A few years ago in Western New 
York State there was an orchard which 
had fruit on one side of the trees only. 
The prevailing winds off Lake Ontario 
were such that bees could not work the 
opposite sides of the trees when they 
were in bloom. Had the bees been 
— singly throughout the orchard 

r poorly located, many colonies might 
mulls been exposed to these same winds 
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and would not have flown at all. 


One should therefore select a well 
protected spot in the orchard, which 
receives as much sunlight as” possible, 
and place the colonies in groups of six 
or 12. In this way there will be maxi- 
mum amount of flight, even if it means, 
us in the case above, that only one side 
of the tree is pollinated. In no case 
should groups of colonies be placed on 
the side of an orchard. 


When Should Bees Be Placed 
in the Orchard? 


There is excellent research to prove 
that for most efficient pollination, col- 
onies should be placed in the orchard 
the day the apple blossoms open. Col- 
onies which are put on location a few 
days or weeks before the blossoms 
open, start to work other flowers such 
as dandelion and yellow rocket. These 
bees seldom switch to apple since both 
of these competing plants are very good 
sources of pollen and nectar. For 
practical reasons colonies are seldom 
put in the orchard on the day the blos- 
soms open. The beekeeper who rents 
only a few colonies of bees might pro- 
vide this extra service. The fruit grow- 
er who would be willing to pay for this 
extra service would be well rewarded. 
In areas where competing flowers are 
scarce this precaution is not necessary. 
Where competition is severe, removal 
of the competitors might be considered 
by the grower. 


Other Forms of Colony Protection 


At the time when apple blooms, 
colonies are frequently in the midst of 
their heaviest brood rearing. The col- 
ony attempts to maintain a brood rear- 
ing temperature of 92°F. and this is 
extremely difficult when adverse con- 
ditions prevail. It is therefore impor- 
tant to help as much as possible and 
an important factor is keeping the 
colony dry. When bees are placed in 
the orchard it is frequently without the 
use of a hive stand. A damp bottom 
board will do much to lower the hive 
temperature. Beekeepers who rent only 
a few colonies could provide hive stands 
while others might provide some tem- 
porary protection such as placing the 
colonies on slab wood. 

Air drainage is also important at this 
time of year. A slope or area which is 
fairly dry usually has good air drainage 
also and makes a good location for 
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colonies. 

Nosema and European foulbrood 
may be complicated where colonies are 
damp, have poor air drainage, and re- 
ceiye little sunlight. If colonies have 
heavy infections of disease or have 
difficulty in maintaining brood rearing 
temperatures they will send fewer bees 
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to the field and pollinate fewer flowers. 
Since the fruit grower also benefits 
from dry colonies it might be consider- 
ed his part of the operation to have 
some slab wood available. 


Water 

Bees use large quantities of water m 
the early spring to dilute food which is 
fed to the larvae. If there is a good 
source of water nearby fewer bees will 
be needed to gather it. Severe poisoning 
of colonies may take place when bees 
gather contaminated water from wheel 
ruts or from dew under recently spray- 
ed trees. 

Most fruit growers assume that the 
beekeeper expects some loss from poi- 
soning when colonies are placed in an 
apple orchard. The beekeeper should 
consider this when he decides on his 
fee. Both parties would benefit where 
water is readily available since the bee- 
keeper has less loss and the fruit grow- 
er has more bees per colony working 
his blossoms. 

Size of Colonies 

Most colonies rented for apple polli- 
nation are in two standard Langstroth 
supers. Colonies smaller than this sel- 
dom contain a sufficient number of 
bees to be satisfactory in the orchard. 
Colonies should contain at least six 
frames fairly well filled with- brood and 
20 to 30 pounds of honey for reserve. 

Few fruit growers know how to prop- 
erly examine a colony but by observing 
the colony entrance they can gain a 
fair idea of the colony strength. When 
bees are flying freely it is relatively 
easy to determine colony strength by 
such observations. Where colonies vary 
in strength such variation is quite ob- 
vious when the bees are flying. 


Pollinating Solid Blocks of Apples 

A few fruit growers have been un- 
familiar with pollination requirements 
and as a result have planted solid 
blocks of varieties which need cross 
pollination. McIntosh is particularly a 
problem in this regard. There are sev- 
eral solutions where this occurs. 

Hand collected pollen may be pur- 
chased and dispensed by hand or by 
bees. When pollen is dispensed by 
hand and with a brush it is not put on 
all flowers but rather the “rule of the 
thumb” is to put it on as many flowers 
as One desires fruit. A pollen dispenser 
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for honeybee colonies has recently been 
devised which is satisfactory. (Towns- 
end, Riddell, and Smith, 1958.) 

However, hand collected pollen is 
expensive and the operation must be 
repeated every year making it even 
more difficult and costly. If a solid 
block of trees is less than 20 years old 
it would be best to top-work every 
third row of trees. (Top-working usual- 
ly involves cutting the tree back to a 
few major limbs and grafting on a 
different variety so that the whole tree 
is changed to another variety. It is 
not until the second year that this prac- 
tice is of benefit however.) If the or- 
chard is over 20 years old the trees 
would probably be too large to make 
this operation practical. In this case it 
would suffice to top-work every third 
tree in every third row. 

Another method of dealing with the 
problem is to graft in an occasional 
branch on most of the trees. This is 
impractical in large orchards especially 
where pickers are not familiar with 
varieties and would mix them when 
picking. In the small orchard of only 
a few acres the grower could super- 
vise the picking of odd varieties from 
odd branches with little difficulty. 

Another method of providing cross- 
pollination in solid biocks is to use 
bouquets. The term bouquet may be 
misleading but means flowering branch- 
es from a variety which would provide 
cross-pollination. It is important to use 
large branches for bouquets (preferably 
branches one and one-half to two inches 
in diameter). Where they are used ex- 
tensively growers usually put the limbs 
in 55 gallon drums of water. Branches 
selected for bouquets should have about 
half of the flowers open with the re- 
maining half ready to open. The main 
problem with this method is that it must 
be repeated each year and is time 
consuming. 

The business of renting bees for pol- 
lination is only about 50 years old. 
There is still much research to be done 
on the subject. At the same time the 
beekeeper could do much to help orient 
growers to the problems of pollination. 
Todd, Frank E. and S. E. McGregor 

The use of honeybees in the production of 


crops. Annual Review of Entomology 5:265- 
278. 1960. 

Townsend, G. F., R. T. Riddell, and M. V. Smith 
The use of pollen inserts for tree fruit polli 
nation. Canadian Journal of Plant Science 


38:39-44. 1958. 
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HONEY FOR HEALTH 





The Florida Honey Queen, Miss Pat McGinnis, attended the State Fair and passed out samples of honey. 


Here she is being given a jar of honey by her father, Mr. David McGinnis, in front of their exhibit. 


The Florida State 
Honey Exhibit 


H. J. RAHMLOW 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


HE HONEY EXHIBIT at the Flori- first, winning the beautiful “Mayo” 

da State Fair in Tampa was again trophy for the third time. He also won 
quite impressive. This fair is the largest first on thistle and orange honeys. Mr. 
mid-winter fair in the nation and draws Markham was in attendance at the ex- 
about three-quarters of a million peo- hibit throughout the fair. 
ple. As we looked along the 75 feet of Next was an exhibit of Tupelo honey 
shelves, 10 shelves high, on which five by Mr. Cal T. Albritton of Tallahassee, 
commercial exhibitors had arranged who is the largest packer of this honey 
their colorful containers we were im- in the state and perhaps the nation. He 
pressed by the “mass display”. It catch- won first on this honey which is so in 
es the eyes of fair visitors. They re- demand by diabetics who can use it. 
member it and that is what we want of We plan to write a story of Tupelo hon- 
an exhibit. ey production for this magazine in late 

Exhibitors this year were Mr. F. C. March when the harvest is on. 
Markham of Belle Glade, who took Mr. C. W. Hoff of Eau Gallie who 
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Maybe we do not realize the potential that State Fairs offer for 


honey promotion. Here is proof of how popular these events are. 


won the “Mayo” trophy in ’59 took sec- 
ond place. He had a very attractive 
display of orange honey in some new 
styles of containers. There is quite a 
demand in Florida for the ceramic con- 
tainers among tourists. 

Mr. David McGinnis of Edgewater, 
father of this year’s Honey Queen, was 
a new exhibitor. His firm put up a 
beautiful display which was presided 
over by sales manager, Mr. Tom Crich- 
ton. He was in attendance, sold honey 
and answered many questions. 

Mr. C. Wade of Tampa won third 
on his exhibit. He has won the “Mayo” 
trophy three times. In addition to win- 
ning first on Palmetto and Gallberry 
honey, he featured honeys from 32 
foreign countries and 17 different 
states. He has been an exhibitor for 
ubout 15 years, has made many friends 
who come to see him and buy his hon- 
ey every year. 

Mr. Fred Oren of Tampa, superin- 
tendent for many years and who did so 
much to keep the exhibit worthwhile, 
resigned last year and the writer was 
asked to take the post with Mrs. Rahm- 
low as superintendent of honey cookery 
to succeed Mrs. Clifford Hitchman who 
together with the Tampa Beekeepers’ 
Auxiliary had built up this department 
to its present large size. With their 
freely given advice and help, the work 
has been a pleasure and we enjoyed 
making many new friends. A fair in 
mid-winter, especially when the weath- 
er is sunny and warm is always a thrill 
to northerners. We met many folks 
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from Wisconsin and other states at the 
exhibit. 
Why a Honey Show at the Fair 

When we consider that the Florida 
State Fair offers $800.00 in prize mon- 
ey to the honey and honey cookery 
departments, when this space would 
rent for hundreds of dollars to com- 
mercial exhibitors, then we must ap- 
preciate what the fairs are doing for 
the industry. Thousands of visitors 
from all over the country see the honey 
and articles made with honey and ask 
questions about them and about bee- 
keeping. The Florida State Honey 
Queen, Miss Pat McGinnis, attended on 
two days and passed out small jars of 
honey. Four-H Club boys under the 
supervision of Prof. John Haynie, Ex- 
tension Specialist in beekeeping, an- 
swered questions and passed out bee- 
keeping literature. 

A very important feature was the 
attendance of the three commercial 
exhibitors. They performed an impor- 
tant service while selling their honey 
because they answered many questions 
and interested visitors who stopped, in 
the use of honey. They are not charged 
for their space which is about 12 feet 
wide but receive an award of $100.00 
each, plus trophies. If they come from 
a distance and must pay traveling ex- 
penses they barely break even, but do 
this because they enjoy it or as a vaca- 
tion. Should they be required to pay 

(Continued on page 249) 





Mr. F. C. Markham of 
Belle Glade, Florida, 
left, wins the beauti- 
ful Nathan Mayo Tro- 
phy being presented 
to him by Mr. C. W. 
Hoff of Eau Gallie, 
Florida, who won it in 
1959. Mr. Felix Uzzell 
of Sebring, right, Pres- 
ident of the Florida 
State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation congratulates 
Mr. Markam. 
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M. J. DEYELL 


HESE TALKS have to be written on 

scheduled time in order to meet the 
deadline. To illustrate how I sometimes 
hesitate about getting started to write, 
I’m using the following illustration, 
which I find was used in one of my 
talks some years ago: 
I Hated to Jump In 


When I was 12 years old up in On- 
tario, our old red schoolhouse was near 
a creek where there was a good swim- 
ming hole. One spring, early in April, 
when there was still some snow on the 
ground, old Stoney Creek went on a 
rampage, due to heavy rains. Some of 
the boys dared two of us fellows who 
were supposed to be the best swimmers, 
to jump into the raging torrent as it 
raced through the old swimming hole. 
We accepted the dare but stood on the 
bank shivering for a few moments be- 
fore plunging into what we supposed 
would be icy water. To our surprise 
the water was not so cold as we thought 
it would be and we enjoyed the experi- 
ence, but we didn’t tell our parents 
about it. So this writing business isn’t 
too bad after I jump into it. 

What to Write—That’s the Question 

Since I have been writing these talks 
for sO many years, there is bound to 
be some repetition from year to year, 
as it seems necessary to stress the fun- 
damentals of beekeeping, especially for 
beginner beekeepers. Obviously it is 
impossible for me to tell beekeepers in 
different latitudes just what to do and 
when to do it, so I shall try to empha- 
size fundamentals rather than methods 
of hive manipulation. 

I have wondered sometimes if | 
should give more of my experiences 
during the years and less directions or 
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suggestions on handling bees properly, 
or perhaps I should say, the way I think 
they should be handled. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion on this matter. 

Occasionally in my talks I have re- 
ferred to some experiences I have had 
during the last 40-odd years, such as 
bringing two carloads of bees from 
Florida to Medina, sleeping, or trying 
to sleep on a cot in the car with the 
bees, for five days and five nights. | 
have also referred to my experiences 
in Michigan while producing honey 
commercially in the wild raspberry area 
of that state. Some readers seem to 
want more of that sort of thing, and 
so, in the future I shall try to bring in 
some unusual experiences I have had 
during the years. The reason I do not 
refer to these experiences oftener is 
that I’m afraid readers might think I’m 
bragging. 

A Further Word about Packages 

In last month’s talk we discussed the 
how, when, and where of packages and 
ended up by saying that it is perfectly 
possible to secure returns On an invest- 
ment in package bees, the same season, 
provided the season is favorable for 
nectar secretion and intelligent apiary 
management is applied. 

In my opinion one of the main rea- 
sons for failure to secure the maximum 
crop of honey is the lack of stores in 
hives during the spring months. Bees 
must have an adequate amount of hon- 
ey, also pollen, for maximum brood 
rearing. Of course, there should be 
good combs in the brood chamber of 
each hive. By good combs we mean 
combs that consist mainly of worker 
cells. 

During cool spells of weather in the 
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A comb of sealed worker brood, except 
a few drone cells in upper portion. 


spring bees may not be able to visit 
nectar and pollen plants, consequently, 
there must be an ample amount of food 
in each hive for the bees to continue 
brood rearing. It has been said on good 
authority that bees require approxi- 
mately one comb of honey to produce 
one comb of brood also one pound of 
pollen to produce one pound of bees. 
Feed Package Colonies Lavishly 

Thinking back over my experiences 
with package bees during the years, I 
can now see that I failed to feed the 
package bees enough sugar syrup, or 
combs of honey during the time they 
were building up into normal size col- 
onies. When the weather is warm and 
spring nectar plants are plentiful, bees 
may store a considerable amount of 
honey. Such a honey flow helps to 
stimulate brood rearing. However, if 
the weather is cold it may be necessary 
to feed the bees to keep them alive, 
also to stimulate brood rearing. 
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When to Open Hives 

It is preferable to wait until the 
weather is reasonably warm, with the 
mercury above 65°F., to remove combs 
from hives for examination. It is well 
also to select a day when bees are fly- 
ing well. 

One needs a bee smoker, a hive tool 
and a bee veil. Bee gloves are not 
absolutely essential but they do come 
in handy if bees become cross or diffi- 
cult to handle. Some beekeepers say 
they never use gloves or veils. I wear 
gloves to keep the propolis off my 
hands. It is well to wear a bee veil, 
for it is then possible to handle bees 
with no fear of being stung in the face. 
A sting near the eye or inside of the 
nose is extremely unpleasant and pain- 
ful. 

The bee smoker should be well light- 
ed before putting on the bee veil, es- 
pecially if it is a cotton veil which is 
easily burned by the flames from the 
smoker while being lighted. There are 
different kinds of smoker fuel. Greasy 
waste from the machine shop makes 
some of the best smoker fuel we have 
ever used. It is easily lighted. Old bur- 
lap sacks rolled tightly and cut with 
an axe into chunks long enough to fit 
into the barrel of a bee smoker work 
very well. When using this material, 
it is an advantage to have a newspaper 
handy. Light a small piece of paper, 
drop it to the bottom of the smoker, 
then lower a piece of burlap over the 
flame and keep pumping the smoker 
until the burlap is well lighted. 

How to Manipulate a Colony of Bees 

When opening a hive, stand at one 
side of the hive, preferably in a position 
where the sun shines over your should- 
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er, making it possible to see the bot- 
toms of the cells in the combs. Never 
stand in front of the hive. If the hive 
has an outer cover, remove it, then 
insert your hive tool under one corner 
of the inner cover and blow some 
smoke through the small opening, over 
the tops of the frames. Wait a few 
seconds, then apply more smoke, but 
not too much. 


To remove the first frame, push the 
hive tool down between the end bars 
of the nearest frame and the side of 
the hive and pry all the frames over to 
the opposite side. Next, separate the 
nearest frame from the adjacent one 
and remove it cerefully. Do not make 
any quick moves. 

After examining the comb, stand it 
on end at the front corner of the hive in 
such a position that it will not obstruct 
the hive entrance. This is important, 
because if the queen should be on this 
comb that is removed and she should 
decide to leave it, she could easily crawl 
into the hive entrance. If the removed 
comb is placed at the rear corner of 
the hive, instead of at the front corner, 
the queen may be lost by crawling 
away in the grass. The next comb 
should be removed and examined, then 
placed in the hive at the nearest side. 
The remaining combs should be lifted 
out in like manner and examined, then 
placed tightly up against combs in the 
hive that has been examined. Before 
the first comb removed is placed back 
into the hive, all the frames in the hive 
should be pushed over to the far side, 
to make room for the first frame that 
was removed. This helps to prevent 
killing bees. 

In manipulating double brood cham- 
ber or food chamber colonies, the up- 
per chamber, after being examined, 
should be lifted off and placed at the 
rear of the hive on the outer telescope 
cover, turned upside down, or with rim 
facing up. This procedure avoids kill- 
ing bees, as would occur if this upper 
brood chamber were placed on a flat 
surface on the top of an outer telescope 
cover. 


Something I Once Saw 

While on vacation a few years ago 
| passed by an apiary where two men 
were working bees. I pulled up by the 
side of the road then walked over to 
where the men were working. They 
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proved to be the owner of the bees 
and the apiary inspector for that region. 
They were checking for disease. As | 
watched them, they would remove the 
outer telescope cover, place it on the 
ground with the flat side up, then after 
examining the combs in the upper 
chamber, they would lift this upper 
chamber or super onto the hive cover 
with the flat side up. Many bees clus- 
tering on the bottom bars of the frames 
in the super being lifted off would be 
killed. Apparently no one had ever 
suggested that the outer cover be turn- 
ed upside down so that the upper super, 
or food chamber, could be lifted onto 
the inverted telescope cover, in order 
to avoid killing bees. I suggested to 
the inspector that he do this. He seem- 
ed thankful for my suggestion and 
admitted that he never thought of 
this method of saving the lives of bees. 
Whether or not he would continue to 
follow my suggestion, after I left, I do 
not know. 


Conditions Inside the Hive 


The two combs on the sides adjacent 
to the walls of the hive should contain 
some sealed honey. The combs in the 
center of the brood chamber should 
have eggs and brood in all stages, un- 
sealed and sealed bood, as well as hon- 
ey in the upper portions of the combs. 
Cells adjacent to the brood should con- 
tain pollen of various colors. Balls of 
pollen may be seen on the legs of work- 
er bees. This pollen is placed in the 
cells of the combs by the bees to be 
used as larval food. Fresh nectar may 
be seen glistening in the cells. 


Different Kinds of Cells 


There are three kinds of cells, work- 
er, drone, and queen cells. The worker 
cells are about one-fifth inch in diame- 
ter. The drone cells are about one- 
fourth inch in diameter and are usually 
found in the lower portion of the combs 
and are easily detected because they 
project somewhat beyond the general 
surface of brood consisting of worker 
cells. Drone cells look like the ends of 
small bullets. Queen cells appear be- 
fore a swarm issues and are usually 
built along the lower edges of the combs 
and are easily found. Instead of being 
horizontal as are worker and drone 
cells they are vertical in position, re- 
sembling peanut shells in appearance 
and size. 
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COOK-DUPAGE 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Cicero, Illinois 
February 20, 1960 

The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation met Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 20, in Cicero, Illinois, for their 
annual meeting and banquet. The mem- 
bers are an enthusiastic group of bee- 
keepers, mainly from metropolitan Chi- 
cago. Most are hobbyists, well inform- 
ed on bee behavior and interested in 
matters pretaining to the promotion of 
honey. President A. E. Corey presented 
the speakers for the afternoon, Carl E. 
Killion, Chief Apiary Inspector of the 
State of Illinois, Dr. Vernon G. Milum, 
University of Illinois, Alan Root, Gen- 
eral Manager of The A. I. Root Com- 
pany, and Ellsworth A. Meineke, Mein- 
eke Honey Farm. 

Mr. Meineke, the first president and 
one of the founders of the association, 
gave some history concerning the form- 
ing of the Cook-DuPage Association. 
It was organized primarily to combat 
the then prevalent American foulbrood 
which infected up to 25% of all the 
bees in the area. The success of the 
association for this purpose is well 
proven by the present fraction of one 
per cent disease prevalence today. 

The banquet was well attended. Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, Charles Dadant, 
sparked a responsive audience. The 
banquet speaker, Dr. Mykola H. Hay- 
dak of the University of Minnesota, 
gave an excellent talk on “Bees 
Throughout the Centuries”, highlight- 
ing some of the health and other values 
of honey not normally understood by 
the public. Dr. Haydak said that nu- 
tritional values of honey were not the 
same as sugar as mentioned in Life 
magazine and more recently in Read- 
er’s Digest. He pointed out experiments 
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that had been tried on rats placed on 
a diet of milk and sugar. The hemo- 
globin count dropped from a normal 
eleven to four and some of the rats 
died. When honey was substituted for 
sugar the hemoglobin count came back 
up to the normal figure. Dr. Haydak 
mentioned the alkaline reaction of hon- 
ey in the body and the importance of 
the trace minerals, iron, copper, and 
manganese. 

Earl Achtenhagen of Western Springs 
and Joseph Sedlak, Vice President of 
the association, showed some very in- 
teresting slides of bees and association 
activities. 

The new officers were installed by 
Arthur Cale. 

A beautiful tile plaque with the in- 
signia of the Illinois Beekeeper’s Asso- 
ciation was at every place at the ban- 
quet. These were prepared by Mr. 
A. C. Ullrich. 


OHIO 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Parma, Ohio 
February 21, 1960 

The Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ 
Association held its winter meeting on 
February 21, in the Cuyahoga Savings 
Bank Building, Parma, Ohio. Dr. E. E. 
King presided. 

An interesting and diversified pro- 
gram was presented to a large group 
of members and guests. S. E. Bailey, 
Chief State Bee Inspector, spoke on 
“The Proper Use of Antibiotics in Bee- 
keeping”. He showed excellent color 
slides on how to determine foulbrood 
and the correct way to dispose of in- 
fected equipment. George Seidel, State 
Bee Inspector, warned beekeepers 
about “The Dangers of American Foul 
Brood in City Beekeeping”. Jack Happ, 
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Managing Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, discussed “Beekeeping Meth- 
ods in Texas and Ohio”. Mrs. Ann 
Happ told “How an Auxiliary Can 
Help the Men’s Association Promote 
Honey”. 

A color film “Beautiful Birds of 
Ohio” was shown and several lovely 
door prizes were awarded to conclude 
the program. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Dr. E. E. King, President; 
Mr. George Seidel, Vice President; and 
Mr. Carl Sutter, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Preliminary Announcement of the 
PENN STATE 
Beekeeping Short Course 
State College, Pa. 

August 15-19, 1960 

The annual one week Short Course 
at Penn State University, State College, 
Pa., will be held this summer during the 
week of August 15 to 19. The summer 
meeting and basket picnic of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be the day 
after the Short Course or August 20, 
also at Penn State University. The 
Short Course banquet will be Friday, 
August 19. All are welcome. Reserva- 
tions must be made for the banquet by 
August 15.—Edwin J. Anderson. 


MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
April 10, 1960 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly meet- 
iing in the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 
P.M., Sunday, April 10, 1960. The 
meeting will feature a speaker and dis- 
cussion on the subject “Handy Hints 
for the Bee Yard”. Refreshments will 
be served. Everyone welcome. —James 
A. Worrel, Secretary. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY 

Beekeepers’ Association 

East Longmeadow, Mass. 

April 9, 1960 

The Hampden County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular busi- 
ness meeting, Apr. 9, 1960, at St. Paul’s 
Vestry, 30 Somers Road, East Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts. We are proud 
to announce that this meeting will fea- 
ture an illustrated bee lecture, to be 
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presented by Mr. Eugene Keyarts of 
Madison, Conn.—P. J. Musinski, Pres. 


MINNESOTA 
South Eastern Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Zumbrota, Minn. 
April 9, 1960 
The South Eastern Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association meeting will be 
held in the R.E.A. Community room 
at Zumbrota, Minn., on Saturday, April 
9, 1960. Those attending the meeting 
are asked to bring a labor or time sav- 
ing idea or invention to the meeting 
We havea very fine program. Enter- 
tainment and lunch will be served. 
—tLyle Dankers, Sec.-Treas. 


MISSOURI 
Eastern Beekeepers’ Association 
Arnold, Missouri 
April 7, 1960 
The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular meet- 
ing, April 7, 1960, at Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden, at 7:30 P.M. Subject for 
discussion will be “Swarm Control”. 
—Julius E. Simon, Sr., Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
Middlesex Co. Beekeepers’ Association 
Haddam, Connecticut 
April 3, 1960 

Middlesex County (Connecticut) Bee- 
keepers’ Association meets Sunday, 
April 3, at 2:30 p.m., at the Agriculture 
Center building, Route 9, Haddam, 
Connecticut. Election of officers. Pan- 
el on spring management, demonstra- 
tion of installing a three pound pack- 
age and hybrid queen in a colony 
which is to be the club demonstration 
and experimental hive at every meet- 
ing. Pot luck supper—bring dish and 
own cutlery. Coffee free. Meetings 
are always open to old or new beekeep- 
ers from any place or state. — Frank 
Boyle, Secretary. 


KANSAS 
Northeastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
April 3, 1960 
The Northeastern Kansas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet Sunday, 2:30 
P.M., April 3, in the basement of the 
Wyandotte County Court House, 7th 
& Ann Streets, Kansas City, Kansas. 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Obituaries 


ALBERT GRAVES 


LBERT GRAVES WOODMAN was 

born December 1, 1874, in Walker 
Township, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He passed away February 22, 1960, 
at the age of 85 years at the Ridge- 
wood Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
where he had spent the latter part of 
the winters the past several years. He 
was active almost up to the last minute, 
having written letters at 5:00 P.M., 
and visited with friends at 8:00 P.M. 
Death was some time prior to 9:30 
P.M. of the same evening. 

He is survived by his son A. Bax- 
ter°C. Woodman, his partner in the 
A. G. Woodman Co., two daughters, 
Mrs. Frank P- North of Rockford, IIl., 
Miss Virginia A. Woodman, New York, 
N. Y., one granddaughter, two grand- 
sons, and six great grandchildren. 

His first association with beekeeping 
was in 1880 when with his father he 
went to purchase 10 colonies of bees 
which over the years built up to sev- 
eral hundred. As an outgrowth of this 
he moved from the farm in 1904 and 
founded the A. G. Woodman Co., 
which bears his name. 

Mr. Woodman was active in various 
phases of the industry and served as a 
member of The American Honey In- 


WOODMAN 





stitute board for a number of years. 
He rendered a worthwhile service to the 
beekeeping industry and was loved by 
all who knew him. He will be missed- 





ALLEN C. TRAINER 


LLEN C. TRAINER, Allentown, 

Pennsylvannia, age 71, died Febru- 
ary 12, 1960. A beekeeper most of 
his adult life, for many years he man- 
aged the bee pollination service for 
Trexler’s Orchards, Lehigh County. He 
was a charter member of the Lehigh 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association and was 
active in its affairs since its organiza- 
tion, 39 years ago. He was also an 
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active member of the Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association. A man 
always willing to give time and effort 
to anything which would advance the 
cause of the beekeeper, and ever ready 
to share his knowledge and experience 
to help others. He was a credit to the 
industry. We sincerely regret his pass- 
ing.—Alfred Beswick, Secretary. 
(Continued on page 247) 
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Early Queens 


ORDERS FILLED NOW 


READY | Overnight Jet Plane delivery 


: to all major U. S. Cities 
Quality | from tropical disease-free island. 








Service pore | for quantity prices. 
. ook your order NOW 
Experience ink on vom 





Try JOHN A. NORMAN'S Bright 3-Band 
Italian Bees and Queens in your apiaries 
during the coming season. They not only 
will increase your bees but also your 
honey profits. My bees are inspected and 
health certificate furnished with each or- 
der. | shiv only young baby bees in light 


QUEENS ON TIME. 


| CARIBBEAN 


| _ COMMERCIAL CORP. 
| P.O. Box 882 Bayamon, Puerto Rico 
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convenient cages. Shipped on time and Sr ee nr co - 
full weight on arrival. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. J 
PRICES 1-24 25-up ——— om ae ere 
2-Ib. pkgs. w/q $3.75 $3.50 GASPARD’S p 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q 4.75 4.50 Quality Italian Bees & Queens 
4-lb. pkgs. w/q 5.75 5.50 a me. en cbtestines ot LA BELLE, 
Untested Queens - - - - $1.00 each 4 Ib. pkg. w/q 5.10 oo 
Select Tested Queens 2.00 each 5 Ib. ae 6.20 PACKA 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express or Par- 1-9 eee erry $1.00 Greate 
cel Post Postage Collect. Health certificate, live delivery guaranteed. i eee 
10% books your order, balance ? 
JOHN A, NORMAN 10 days before shipping date. E 
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H o 2-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $4.50 Cauc 
ave you made your decision 3-Ib. pkg. with queen ..... 5.50 Recognizex 
regarding the number and time QUEENS, each .......... 1.45 United Ste 
you want 10 or more, each .. 1.25 vies 
PACKAGE BEES MAY BEES | 
Place that order now. Usually 2-Ib. pkg. with queen ..... $4.00 Rt. 1, Bo 
we can start shipping March 20. 3-Ib. tf with pc ey 5.00 — 
With Reg. Qn. 1-24 25-99 100 up QUEENS, each .......... 1.25 = 
2 Ib. bees $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 ea. 10 or more, each .. 1.10 { a 
3 Ib. bees 5.70 5.45 5.20 ea. 10", DISCOUNT on orders booked 30 days QUI 
For Island Hybrid add ge, *+4,,~4 ara Two rez 
| 30¢ each to above. : 2 a ae fh. bang — bene time gentle. 
Queens clipped unless otherwise ordered. to apply.) 
} Marking queens 10¢ each extra. SHIPMENT by Parcel Post or Express. For 
“They Produce” ry Pas F ge — 2-Ib. package, 1 to 
’ ere ; 25 te 
BOOK orders without deposit. 100 1 


REMIT before shipment. | 
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; JENSEN’S 
QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS PLUS SERVICE 
Weather to this date, March 7, has not been conducive to good bee activity, but we have 
Ww pulled all the strings our many years’ excerience has taught us to promote fastest possible 
build uo. Rush your orders to us for our committal, as dates are being filled rapidly now. 
very Shipment via Express, Parcel Post or loaded on your truck. 
=) PACKAGES WITH DADANT PACKAGES WITH JENSEN’S 
land y a “STARLINE’ HYBRID QUEENS “MAGNOLIA STATE” 
. | ITALIAN QUEENS 
S. 1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 bb. 5.90 5.65 5.40 5.60 5.35 5.10 
4 Ib. 7.00 6.75 6.50 6.70 6.45 6.20 
Starline —QUEENS— Magnolia Reg. U. S. 
$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 Pat. Off. 
Clipped and Marked Fre Air Mail Postage Paid. 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI Phone 170J 
CTIIIIIIII teccccccece 
(— —~) ps sae ' 
J. L. O’FERRELL & SONS | The Australasian Beekeeper 
} The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
Producers Prag Raney Smo & Honey | - wer ian te provides a —~ YS —? 
; ; } all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
Carniolan & Caucasians } largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
409 O’Ferrell Street ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty Ltd. Box 
LA BELLE, FLA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
PACKAGES WITH MIDNITE QUEENS M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/-per 
annum (in advance) post paid. British Isles 
iw ee 1-24 25-99 100 up | and British Dominions 20/-per annum (in 
SS asics iavdanntned $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 advance) post paid. Other overseas coun- 
| 2a 6.00 5.75 5.50 tries 23/- per annum (in advance) post paid. 
ee eer 7.20 6.95 6.70 Sample copy free on request. 
EXTRA MIDNITE QUEENS 
$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 
PACKAGES WITH CARNIOLAN & 
Q CAUCASIAN - S o = 
| Quantity - 5- up ‘ 
oo aa $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 HOMAN‘’S 
TW 3 | 5.70 5.45 5.20 QUALITY BRED CAUCASIAN 
‘ a re roe 6.90 6.65 6.40 S & QUEENS 
EXTRA CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN QUEENS or ITALIAN BEE Q 
$1.45 $1. 35 1.25 " 
ah neat eam, CO ES oa a oh oe oa eD re 
| Grapes and Marked veens, 10¢ each, extra } 3-Ib. w/q Tec re ere 4.7 
0 ——————— RE 5.75 
Fianna 6.75 
f . 29 >) EE 62.206 shawl 1.15 
f ‘*HASTINGS ”? QUEENS . 
1.50 re : All queens postpaid airmail. Health cer- 
3 Caucasian Breeder Queens } tificate and live arrival guaranteed. 
5.50 Recognized throughout Europe =" the | 
United States as the suverior strain of pure 
1.45 Mt. Grey breeding stock. HOLDER HOMAN 
.25 Satisfaction guaranteed. Ph: PO 7-3880 Shannon, Miss. 
J. E. HASTINGS 
|.00 X_®. 1, Box 200 HALLETTSVILLE, TEXAS | 
5.00 
f nrererreneree ee — 1 
jays QUEENS - PACKAGE BEES “QUEENS | 
— Two real good strains of Italian bees. Extra good honey gatherers and very 
punt gentle. Dadant’s Starlines are bred for getting the honey and gentleness. 
veens 
For 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. Starlines Reg. Stock 
ge, 1 to 25 $4.50 $5.70 $6.80 $1.75 1.45 
25 to 100 4.24 5.45 6.55 1.65 1.35 | 
| 100 up 4.00 5.20 6.30 1.55 1.25 
: | For Starline Queens in packages, add 30¢ per package. 
: For P.P., add $1.50 per package of bees. Clip and Mark, 10¢ each. 
: Royal Jelly, fresh from the hive, $10.00 per ounce, post paid. 
| ALAMANCE BEE CO. Geo. E. Curtis & Sons LaBelle, Fla. Box 525 
reneeeen® ———— Sinaia iarimiianianaiieiaibi -_/ 
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Buy and Sell 


Classified rates: 
addresses, the shortest word such as ‘a 
well as an 
the 10th o 


“ 


the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRA 
BRUBAKER, 1525 September Dr. LANCASTER, PA. 
TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. “Honey candy 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


HONEY—In any size container, 











also Mail Order 





Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. lL. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 

40,000 POUNDS light amber clover honey in 
60's. WINKLER FARM, Moody, Texas. 


~ GOOD QUALITY White clover honey from pro- 
ducer, in sixties. RAY JOHNSON, PRINCEVILLE, 
ILLINOI Ss. 





HONEY AND WAX W, WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We cannot guar- 
antee honey buyers financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED— All grades of extracied honey Send 
sample and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity ‘end 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


WANTED—White extracted or comb honey 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COw- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS por quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 oe a saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 


WANTED — Light amber 
buckwheat and white clover. 














“clover, Tanners 
Send sample and 


lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE- 
DONIA, N. Y 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

HONEY WANTED fcr bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send samples 
each lot. Write: CHAS E. FARRIS CO., 99 Hudson 


Street, NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 1910. 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 
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18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and 


and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
number (regardless of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy should be in by 





WANTED—White and Extra Light Amber Honey, 
60 pound Cans or Drums. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey | wanted in both 





60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. PRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., DETROIT 6, 
MICHIGAN. 

~ WANTED, ~ chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail somple and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO. 





We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswox. pn Seo tags sent on request.—M. R 
CARY CORP PO Box 818, SYRACUSE 1, N. af 


WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber ond 
buckwheat extracted and comb. Send samples and 
prices. M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRA- 
CUSE 1, NEW YORK. 


“WANTED— Chunk and extracted d honey. "Send 
sample and price. RONALD CULP, CIRCLEVILLE, 








OHIO 
WANTED—Producers of light clover honey to 
super chunk comb frames for us, 1960. Write: 


MAYHEW HONEY FARMS, CLARKSON, KY. 


iF YOU HAV 
Catalog descrit 
please request. 
Top-Quality Ww 
manufacture ot 
Wooden Bee S 
STED, MICHIG, 


REDUCING | 
150 bodies br 
honey pump, | 
ERNEST FAHLB 
ROCKFORD, IL IL 


“FOR R SALE— 
stories high. 
LEDGE, MICH. 

WESTER PIN 
Cedar tops a 
lumber needs. 
lifetime among 
HONEY FARM, 
OREGON. 

FOR SALE—4 
Write for pc 
SHARON, IO 

TWO-HORSE 
ly automatic, 
Belle Street, B 


NEW CYPRI 
654 supers, 7 
60¢; telescope 
STONECYPHER 

200 FULL C 
combs. JOH 
CHANICSBURG 

FOR SALE- 
equipped bee 
ww or 





WANTED—Comb, chunk, and extracted honey. 
Send samples and prices to WILLIAM CROWL, 
4401 19th Street, North, ARLINGTON 7, VA. 





FOR SALE 4 


WRITE FOR CATALOG— Guality Bee ‘fecoiin at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY ‘Catalog publ: shed 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents- 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO, 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER. 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES 
WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG— <yrese bee hives ond bee op. 
plies. Save up 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

BEST WHITE GRANULATED SUGAR BY THE BAG 
or truckload. Good stock at all times for Bee Feed. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


SULFA—TM-5 — TM-25 — for AFB and EFB. Ask 
for our low bulk prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


$$$$%$ PRAMES & SUPERS — Factory prices. 
Frames 91/8, 1-100, 12¢; 100-1000, 10¢; 1000 of 
more, 8¢. Supers, 95/8 depth, 1-12, $1.35; 25- 
100, ; 100-1000, $1.15. Write for free cata- 
log. BROTHERS APIARIES, Box 346, Rt. |, 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. Located 2 miles 
North of Drive-inn Theater. 














“FOR SALE— Complete, modern, up-to-date, fully 
equipped bee business. 700 colonies. 40 by 80 
two story honey house. Three bedroom modern 
home. Retiring. J. D. HARRAH, CHARLO, MONT. 
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Call " between 
Evenings, S 
1146 Arclair 


FOR SALE 
bought from 
never had cv 
on platfor.n \ 
110-120 volt J 
reverse while 
best offer. | 
MADERA, CA! 


“$00 2-story 
No down pc 
BROS., GRAN 


BEES AN 


We use all 
ments but we 
disease occur: 
tion occurs. 
ask for certi! 
precaution. 


~ CARNIOLA! 
Booking quee 
$4.00. 


DU 2-8371, C 


WALKER’S 
queen, $5.25; 
Discount on 
comb nuclei. 
TEXAS. 

200 NUCLE 
able April 1: 
196, EUGENE 

BOOSTER | 
after May 15 
A. Vv. DOWLI 

PACKAGE | 
vice. Write | 
STED, MICHIK 
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iF YOU HAVE NOT received our All New 1960 

















Catalog describing new items at bargain prices, 
please request. 100% Pure Beeswax Foundations, a oO Be EY LA BR 3 a 
Top-Quality Western-Pine Wooden Supplies. We 
manufacture our own Bee Comb Foundation and Improved designs, embodying color, 
Wooden br, - aaa HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- balance, simplicity, and distinction 
Sauce Sal BUSINESS—20 3-story color a 2 mene cinta sa 
story “colonies, 
pogo 150 bodies — _— 25 —* K.D., new C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
— honey pump, 60-lb. cans, used. No disease. : 
| be in by J ERNEST FAHLBECK, 406 South Springfield Avenve, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
ROCKFORD, 
an FOR SALE—100 strong colonies, 10-frame, two “ 


yer Hone stories high. DON F. KLOEPFER, Ft. 3, GRAND 


APIARIES, | \EDGE, MICH. a 5 “SWARMING 


cS ~ WESTER PINE BEE SUPPLIES, frames and supers. 
in both Cedar tops and bottoms. Let us bid on your 4a 
__ PRAIRIE F lumber needs. Truck load lots a specialty. A STOPPED COLD 


ETROIT 6, lifetime among the bees. MOUNTAIN BLOSSOM 




















oe HONEY FARM, 1954 Scenic Ave., CENTRAL POINT, 95% Foolproof 

> oney poe a * s 

Y FARMS, FOR SALE—40 used beehives in good condition. No Gimmicks 
Write for particulars. ALFRED BRIGGS, NEW N d 

buy you | SHARON, IOWA, o Gadgets 

st.—M. R TWO-HORSE STEAM BOILER—gas generated, ful- No Tricks 


1, N.Y. ly automatic, $25.00. EDWARD ZAJICEK, 410 La 


felle Street, BOSCOBEL, WISCONSIN. Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 




























































































mber ont be scien eee tiers ° . : 
mples ond “NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE—95, supers, $1.05; Full Directions Price $1.00 
’ . 65, supers, 70¢; 534 supers, bottoms, or covers, ‘ 
__ 60¢; telescope cover (without metal), 75¢. C. L. . BAKER S APIARIES 
y Send | STONECYPHER, HOMERVILLE, GA.” Glencoe Illinois 
CLEVILLE, 200 FULL DEPTH 10-frame supers with drawn 
combs. JOHN W. BYERLY, 41 N. Main, ME- 
RS : CHANICSBURG, OHIO. 
honey to nssetaatncnatn —E— . —- 
). Write: FOR SALE—Complete modern Rog full 
iv. equipped bee business. 1600 colonies. Will sell 
= equipment or all colonies in multiple < A. .. Exchange Your Beeswax 
oney. Call between 8:00 A.M to 5:00 P.M., PL 2- : ° 
CROWL, 9 Evenings, SW 2-3341. MRS. KENNETH THAYER, For Foundation 
- 1146 Arclair Pl., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. Write for Price List. 
———-——-~ FOR SALE — 4-frame honey extractor. Think ; ‘RS 
bought from Superior Honey Co. Used slightly ae eee INC. Y 
never had cver 10 colonies since 1950). Mounted ” om, . %. | 
eo on platfor.n with electric motor and belt. Motor, i : ; —s 
pplies at 110-120 volt A.C. Dollies under platform. Frames 
ut ae reverse while running. ie brake. $100 of = poe ~ 
Ph. best offer. KEITH C. DAULTON, P. O. Box 71, 
undation, [| MADERA, CALIF., Phone ORchard 4-6607. — ? CANADA’S 
Sana 500 2-story 8-frame hives, built new in 1959. aa . ae, 
publishes No down payme to responsible party. NAIL National Monthly Magazine 
‘2 many Ft BROS., GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO. } for Beekeepers 
LEY CO. fo A RE ARES REE ASTI EA OE ALE RTE EE ER ; ™ 
' | BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE } Canadian Bee Journal 
INTER. , Streetsville, Ontari an 
PIARIES We use all possible care in accepting advertise } . ” Canada 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 7 
sa peal disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
~y feet 7 a. We —- that prospective buyers A > = " 
, ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of . 
URGAW, | Sreccution: . HARPER’S FAMOUS | 
y ee a ae HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
—— ~ CARNIOLAN “and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1960. * hy 
HE BAG Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES | 
ee Feed. queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. For 1960 } 
i. LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, Queens 2 lb. w/q ~~ 50 | 
a aa DU | 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 1-29 $1.25 $4. 00 | | 
PIARIES, WALKER’S high producing Italians, 3-Ib. with 30 & Up 1.15 3.75 a 
queen, $5.25; 2-lb., $4.25, extra queens, $1.35. All Queens Postpaid, Airmail. Health Cer- | 
= ‘ Discount on large orders and truck loads. Also | ¢8étente and Live ” Arrive! Guerenteed. 
fF KAS G. C. WALKER, Box 894, PHARR, | Please let us have your requirements early. | 
0 | | 
35; 25- 200 NUCLEUS hives, 4 or 5 frame nucs, avail- | CARLUS T. HARPER | 
ay able April 15th. ROBERT GOUGH, Route 5, Box New Brockton, Alabama } 
4 | 196, EUGENE, OREGON. ——— ——— | 
BOOSTER BEES—70 cents pound in your cages MI teenreeee ", Ht 
- after May 15. Can supply new cages and queens : PE E § * | 
e, fully | A.V. DOWLING, North St., VALDOSTA, GA. | eeee’ mabe: LEALTAN QUEENS 
apy, | PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS—Best Quality and Ser- lcontinuaen Gas Gab aan | 
MONT. vice. Write for prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON z WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Pa. 1 
STED, MICHIGAN. SPITTTITTTTTT seeeecece . 
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DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS—QUALITY QUEENS 
and PACKAGE 8B Queens, $1.70 each, Air- 
mailed. 2-lbs. bees with queen, $4.95, ship. wt. 
6 Ibs. 3-ibs. and queen, $5.70, wt. 7 Ibs. Add 
postage if by mail. Express collect. For Italian 
queens deduct 45¢ per queen. Quantity prices on 
request. Book early without deposit. Shipments 
begin April Ist. Full weight, live bees, at desti- 
nation, personal service. Health certificate. Queens 
clipped and marked if desired, 10¢. S. J. HEAD, 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS. WHERE YOUR BUSINESS 
1S APPRECIATED. : 

200 COLONIES with the pollination business. 
M. P. TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER, N. Y. 

QUALITY ITALIAN QUEEN BEES — Until June 
Ist. Each, $1.25; 5 or more, $1.20 each; 25 or 
more, $1.15 ecch. Write for package bee prices. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
or LENA, S. C. 


JOE’S HIGH QUALITY Italian Bees and Queens. 
3 Ibs. with queen, $4.50; 4 Ibs. with queen, $5.25. 
Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 r package. 
Live delivery, health certificate, pe Oe weight 
eaaeee guaranteed. JOE ROY APIARIES, HESs- 
MER, LA. 


BRIGHT ITALIANS — 3 Ib. w/q, $5.00; 2 Ib. w/a, 
$4.50, F.O.B. Aberdeen; Queens, $1.50. SHEPPARD 
APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


1F YOU WANT some good productive bees, try 
our Starline Queens and Packaged Bees. WICHT 
APIARIES, 406 Miller St., HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. 
producers and gentle to handle. C. D. 
& CO., Box 6226, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


FOR SALE—15 hives of bees, very good condi- 
tion. Plenty of stores, free from disease, inspect- 
ed. Will sell one or all, $10 and up. F. C. WILES, 
228 Prospect St., WELLINGTON, OHIO. 

















Extra good 
WARDELL 








WANTED—Bees and equipment within 50 miles 
of Orange County. New York State. State best 
price. K. L. SLINGERLAND, WESTTOWN, N. y, 








SEEDS 
HONEY ‘PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 
quest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


100 THORNLESS honey locust seeds, $1.00. ED. 
WIN HUNECKE, FRONTENAC, MINNESOTA. 

















ATTRACTIVE OPENING for shipping clerk—bee 
supply salesman in New York City. Box 30, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





WANTED—2 men to work in our apiaries. Five 
jay work week. Bonus. Other advantages. 
SCHULTZ HONEY FARMS, RIPON, WISCONSIN. 


WANTED — Beekeeper experienced producing 
comb honey. Permanent work with good ad- 
vancement. Age 21 - 40. $100.00 week. BEE- 
TREE APIARIES, 6632 Raytown Rd., RAYTOWN, 
— Fastest growing producer-packer in United 
tates. 


MARRIED MAN interested in producing com) 
and extracted honey to operate and manage gq 
private apiary of 130 colonies in mid-west. Will 
consider expanding operations for right couple. 
Percentage of crop plus salary. Must be reliable, 
honest and no bad habits. Write WM. R. KOENIG, 
641 West Stephenson Street, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 














MAGAZINES 





ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DETROIT 6, MICH. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per ounce. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, iA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


APPLY BEESTROY in your locality. Charge for 
services. Block infiltration of wild bees and EFB 
into your own stock. Dealer price, $18.00 per 
dozen from VALLEY APIARIES, Rt. 2, Box 23, 
PROPHETSTOWN, ILLINOIS. 


KEEP THAT BEEYARD CLEAN with our Weeder 
Goslings, 85¢ each, in 100 lots. PILGRIM GOOSE 
FARM, WILLIAMSFIELD, OHIO. 


~ NEED SUPERS with comb. Write REED BITTERS, 
Box 120, LOGAN, UTAH. 





























THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KIL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping ec ics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades cf independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENEN VERLAG, GIELBELBACHSTR. 
19, LINDAU (B) GERMANY. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, n An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 




















WANTED 


USED STRAINER TANK with controls for honey 
pump, also clarifying pan. SAM WOLLMANN, 
Big Stone Hatterion Brethren, GRACEVILLE, MINN. 


~ WANTED—500 colonies on share basis. North- 











eost Nebraska. Average over 100 pounds. BOX 
33, GLEANINGS. 
WANTED—Bees to buy in New York. Box 31, 


Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
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PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. Learn 
how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; sample and 
information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, CO- 
LUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting facts 
concerning the honeybees of India. The only Bee 
Journal of India er in English. Subscrip- 
tion Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d (Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year (INTERNATIONAL M.O.). Sample copy 2s. 
or 25 cents. Can be had from: fhe Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 
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MONTHLY HONEY REPORT 


(Continued from page 197) 


situation. The chance for drugs show- 
ing up in honey on the shelf is rela- 


tively small. 

[Your Honey Industry Council is presently jn- 
vestigating this problem and if the need arises 
will keep you informed of any changes in bee- 
keeping practices that you as a beekeeper should 
make io keep your honey marketable. At this 
time, however, the chances of honey te:ng ban- 
ned from the market as a result of impurites are 
very remote. Until more facts are available on 
this subject we would advise you to use drugs 
end chemicals only when they are unquestionably 
necessary and then they should be used sparingly. 
-Editor. | 





LIVE AND LEARN 


(Continued from page 226) 


sugar or syrup, depending on circum- 
stances. So early in the season it is 
not easy to buy good queens, for the 
breeders need all they have for pack- 
ages, and I rarely try to requeen any 
poor colonies at this time. 

I have found colonies so powerful 
at this time that not only do I reverse, 
but I have even given as many as three 
shallow supers. That is another part 
of early swarm control before it is 
needed. But we are running away with 
the space again, so will have to knock 
this off until later. 





RESEARCH REVIEW 


(Continued from page 221) 


acre have been based on the thought 
that one bee visit to a flower was suf- 
ficient. This view is no longer held as 
being correct and multiple visits to in- 
dividual flowers are considered of 
benefit. 

It is stated, “The average weight of 
the strawberry after 21-25 visits in- 
creased by a factor of 2.5 and continu- 
ed to rise after 30 and more visits”. 
At another point the author states that 
morning frosts in apple orchards in 
bloom are not as harmful where colo- 
nies are in surplus. This would indicate 
that flowers which have received bee 
visits are not harmed as much as those 
which have not received bee visits. 

The results of these recent studies 
are that the number of colonies used 
per acre in Russia for various crops is 
being increased. At the same time the 
author feels that more studies are need- 
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ed “on the action and after-effects of 


bee pollination for a number of crops.” 
Khalifman, |. A. 
Heterosis in plants as the after-effect of pol- 
lination by bees (Hysteresis). Bee World 
40 : 303-13. 1959. 





NEWS AND EVENTS 


(Continued from page 240) 


The speaker will be Mr. Charles C. 
Koons from San Antonio, Texas, a 
commercial beekeeper who has worked 
with the Texas Entomological Com- 
mission. He will speak upon “Installa- 
tion of Package Bees” and “Artificial 
Swarming”. Public welcome.—R. F. 
Ferguson, Sect’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Waltham Field Station 
April 30, 1960 


The annual meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held Saturday, April 30, at the Wal- 
tham Field Station at 6:30. New of- 
ficers will be elected. 

Before the supper a package of bees 
will be installed in a new Club Hive 
obtained from Mr. H. Stevens, an 
agent of The A. |. Root Co. During 
the summer months it will be moved to 
each member’s apiary where the meet- 
ing will be held. 

At the last lecture of the Beginners’ 
Course in Beekeeping, the subject of 
“Honey Production and Processing” 
will be discussed by Al Jones as related 
to “Extracted Honey”, by Asa Olsen, 
regarding “Comb Honey”, and by Lou 
Schmider for “Cut Comb Honey”. 
—M. Southwick, Corres. Sec. 





OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 241) 


KENNETH THAYER 


NE OF MICHIGAN’S outstanding 

young beekeepers, Kenneth Thayer 
of Saginaw, succumbed suddenly to a 
heart attack February 28. Kenneth and 
Ralph Thurlow were operating 2500 
colonies in the thumb area. His ready 
smile and willing spirit will be sadly 
missed in the Michigan Association. 
He was chairman of the nominating 
committee at the time of his death. 
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Quality 
Bees 


Fine quality bees 
and dependable ser- 
vice. Second to none. 
Full weight, safe ar- 
rival, health certifi- 
cate in U.S.A. and 
Canada. 





PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS : 
-- BRIGHT 3-BANDED 
--- YES NOW READY .-.-.- 





NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


1960 
ITALIANS - - —*gendable 


— PRICES 1-11 12-100 
2-lb. pkg. w/q ..... $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. w/q ..... 5.00 4.75 
Untested queens ... 1.10 1.00 
Tested queens ..... 2.00 1.75 


Shipment by Parcel 
Post or Express. 


RAMER, ALA. 























Three Band and Pure Italian Hybrid Package Bees and Queens 


We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck. 


We guarantee live arrival. 


19690 PRJCE 


Each with a Young Laying Queen 2 Ib. 


1 to 11, is ited $4.25 
12 to 29, meee. ..... 4.05 
30 or More, Each...... 3.85 


Untested Queens, 


LaAegneeeetre as 2s 2 


3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 lb. 
$5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
5.10 6.15 7.20 
4.85 5.85 6.80 

1 to 11 12 to 29 30 er more 

.» S140 $1.30 $1.20 


Tested Queens, $2.00 each. 


For Booster Bees, deduct the price of the queen in quantities. 


ROYAL JELLY ......... 
| P- O. Box 265 
. 











ED Re $10.00 Per Ounce 
JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Georgia 


















An Ad in GLEANINGS 
Takes the Work Out of Selling 


Many of our thousands 
of readers wish they knew 
how to buy from you. The 
most inexpensive way to let 
them know is to advertise in 
Gleanings. For over 85 years 
Gleanings has been taking 
the work out of selling. 


Be sure your “selling 
story” is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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HONEY REFRIGERATOR 
DESSERTS 


(Continued from page 229) 


Easter dinner. Quick, easy and so good! 
Honey Toffee Refrigerator Dessert 


Four cups cornflakes or 1 cup pack- 
aged cornflake crumbs, % cup soft 
butter, 2 tablespoons honey, and | cup 
finely chopped nutmeats. 

Crush cornflakes into fine crumbs. 
Blend butter and honey. Add cornflake 
crumbs and nutmeats; mix well. Press 
one-half of crumb mixture into bottom 
of buttered 8 x 8-inch pan. Bake in 
slow oven, 300°F., about 12 minutes, 
watching carefully so crumbs do not 
burn. Remove from oven; cool. 

Three eggs, separated, 2 cup soft 
butter, 1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar, 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate, melt- 
ed, and 2 tablespoons honey. 


Beat egg yolks slightly. Blend butter 
and sugar. Add egg yolks and cooled 
melted chocolate; mix well. Beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry; add hon- 
ey gradually while continuing to beat. 
Fold into chocolate mixture. Spread in 
crumb-lined pan; sprinkle with remain- 
ing crumbs. Chill overnight. Serve 
with honey sweetened whipped cream. 
Yield: 6 servings, 4 x 22 inches. This 
dessert can be made several days in 
advance or can be frozen. Jf frozen, 
remove from freezer about 15 minutes 
before serving. 

Honey Currant Mold 

One envelope unflavored gelatin, “4 
cup cold water, | pound currant jelly, 
(reserve % cup for garnish) 3 table- 
spoons honey, 2 teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons lemon juice, 2 cups heavy 
cream. 

Combine gelatin and cold water. Let 
stand five minutes. Meanwhile blend 
jelly, honey, salt and lemon juice. Dis- 
solve softened gelatin over hot water. 
Add to jelly honey mixture. Chill until 
thick. Fold in whipped cream. Chill. 
Garnish each serving with a bit of the 
reserved jelly. 

Honey Strawberry Mold 

One package strawberry flavored gel- 
atin, 3 tablespoons honey, dash of salt, 
1 cup hot water, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, % cup milk, % teaspoon vanilla, 
1 envelope dessert topping mix, and | 
small package frozen strawberries, or 
1 cup sliced fresh berries. 

Blend gelatin, honey, salt, hot water 
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and lemon juice, stirring until gelatin 
dissolves. Chill until mixture begins to 
thicken. Meanwhile combine milk, 
vanilla and dessert topping mix; beat 
until topping forms soft peaks. Fold 
into slightly thickened gelatin. Fold in 
partly thawed or fresh berries. Chill 
until firm. Yield: 6 servings. 





THE FLORIDA STATE 
HONEY EXHIBIT 


(Continued from page 235 


for the space in order to sell honey, a 
valuable service would be lost because 
they could not afford to attend. 


Let's Hold What We Have 

We mention these facts because there 
is danger of losing some of the benefits 
we have enjoyed in the past. More and 
more state fairs must be self supporting 
and as a result are becoming commer- 
cialized. Branches of agriculture with 
the strongest voice will probably con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of the fair 
and liberal prizes. The honey industry 
should be among them. Fairs must 
have agricultural exhibits if they are to 
be worthy of the name. The honey ex- 
hibit can be one of the most attractive 
and educational for men, women and 
children. 
The Honey Baked Goods Exhibit 

Five large glass cases at the Florida 
fair were filled with one to six entries 
of breads, cakes, cookies, candies, and 
canned fruits—all made with honey. 
The exhibit attracted more attention 
than we had anticipated. We found it 
important to have the name of the 
product and amount of honey used— 
whether 50% or 100% and also the 
name of the exhibitor on each entry 
tag. Women visitors were constantly 
studying the tags and asking about the 
product. There were many requests 
for recipe books. Each year Mr. C. 
Wade has on hand 100 copies of “More 
Favorite Honey Recipes” by the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute which are always 
sold before the fair is over, at 40¢ each. 

Let us therefore consider our state 
fairs, with their tremendous attendance 
as one of our best honey promotion op- 
portunities and strive to keep them 
that way. 
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Leather Italian Queens 


The strain that has gained world wide 


approval for almost half a century. 
Price $1.00 each or $90.00 per 100, Air Mail 


Due to increasing demands for queens we have discon- 
tinued the sale of package bees which enables us to give 
your queen orders our personal attention. We are pre- 
pared to make prompt shipments on your requirements 
even your unexpected ones. Apiaries accredited and 
certified by the Alabama State Dept. of Agriculture. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Box 516 Coffee Springs, Alabama U.S. A. 

























QUANTIT 
1-9 
10-49 
50-Up 


BESS<¢ 


1-11 § 
12-49 
50 & up 


Queens cl 


WEA\ 


————— . 














tant. Serving those who demand the best. 


Package Bees “Italians” Queens 


Never before have good packages and queens been so impor- | 





— PRICES — 1-9 10-49 50 up 
. pkg. with young laying queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
| . pkg. with young laying queen 5.50 5.25 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.50 6.25 6.00 
Extra Queens Pye ee err 1.50 1.40 1.30 
Shipments by Expre:s, Parcel Post or your Truck Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
| THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia | 
e ——— 
4 
PLANT’S BEES 
Year after year dependability quality service. 
1 to % 10 to 50 51 up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 5.70 5.45 5.20 
Queens 1.45 1.35 1.25 
Larger packages at $1.20 per each additional 
pound. No charge to clip, mark, airmail queens. 
W.E.PLANT Rt.2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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APRIL QUEENS 
We solicit orders for April delivery on queens. Plenty of 
open dates especially for queens. “GULF BREEZE” stock 
has proved productive and with prompt service you can plan 
with confidence of a fair deal. 


QUANTITY QUEENS 2 Ib. pkg. w/q 3 Ib. pkg. w/q 4 Ib. pkg. w/q 
1-9 $1.30 $4.50 $5.70 $6.90 
10-49 1.25 4.25 5.45 6.65 
50-Up 1.20 4.00 5.20 6.40 

Clip and paint S5¢ each extra 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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WEAVER’S DARK ITALIANS 


Queens = 2-Ib. w/q_ 3-lb. w/a = See how close you are to Navasota, | 


1-11 $1.40 $4.50 $5.50 Texas. Roads are good and direct. 
12-49 1.30 4.25 5.25 Trucks loaded efficiently. 
50&up 1.25 4.00 5.00 34 Years Experience as a 
Queens clipped or marked 5¢ extra Commercial Shipper. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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QUALITY IN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
npor- Caucasion or Italian, gentle, highly productive. Health certificate, live arrival guaranteed 
Lots of Queens 2 Ib. w/q 3 ib. w/q 4 Ib. w/a 5 ib. w/q 
1 to 25 $1.50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
26 to 99 1.35 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 | 
100 up 1.20 3.70 4.75 5.75 6.75 
FARRIS HOMAN SHANNON, MISS. J 
ys 
| nena ee 
—T] PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
OoOROR DORN OD Ny, 
lk ive Oak, Calif 
Walker-Lee Co. _Live Oak, Calif. 
— —— . a 
BETTER BRED QUEENS Three Banded Italians 
The scme reliable service, BETTER BRED bees and queens, Fumidil B fed and same shipping 
facilities will be yours when ordering from us. Help yourself and help us by booking now 
Queens 2 ib. w/q Jib. w/q 
1 to 24 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
25 to 100 1.15 3.75 4.75 
. Phone Valley 9-6163 after 7 P.M. 
: CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
snscccsccceed™ — 7, 
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ae ee eee , rT ye 
When . Think of: ha acs 
you think Merrill Bee Co. _ 
° 
P. O. Box 115 Knig 
Bees & Queens State Line, Miss. eee 
With normal weather all orders should go out on time r*caUcn 
as our bees are in good condition. ms tag 
Our 100% satisfaction has been good for 48 years, let a .. 
us prove it. — 
Packages with Queens (Italian only) aay A 
100 uv 
2 - Ib. pkg. $3.75 any number add 25 
3 - Ib. pkg. 4.75 any number pe 
Untested Queens 1.10 any number THE 
Tested Queens 1.50 any number Exp 
For larger pkgs. add 1.00 per Ib. srt 
Terms $1.00 per package with eee 
orders balance before shipments. | 
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CAUCASIAN EENS CAUCA |} 3: bh 
U S QU C UC SIAN | | || 4 Ib. ph 
Bred from the best Canadian stock available. | — 
30 years’ experience aa -_ tes proor ge 
Queens b. 3-lb. w/q ae ad 
hha eee er ah ee $1.45 4.50" $5.60 | Pack 
ES bin 664 howe 1.35 7 25 5.35 or 
a eer res 1.25 4.00 5.10 N¢ 
Package bees — Express — Parcel Post — Truck Ramer! 
Queens clipped and marked, 10¢ extra. Postpaid and airmailed. | | 
_ Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas ee 
L _J 
. — 1-24 
_ 25 up 
ITALIAN & CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 1960 PRICES 
Bees that stand test for Honey Gatherers, Gentleness, and very prolific. Bred from select 
hives, Fumidil fed grafting and queen yards. A certificate, of health and live delivery 670 
guaranteed. All qusene, Air Mail. vonee , Sanam, each, $2. L 
lb. 5 Lb. Queens 
1 - 24 $4. 50 $5. 50 $6. 50 $7.50 $1.45 
25 - 99 4.25 5.25 6.25 7.45 1.35 — 
100 - up 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 1.25 P 
We are prepared to fill all orders promptly. .Come after your bees or have them shipped 
Express or Parcel Post. Send $1.00 per package deposit, balance two weeks prior to 
shipping date. Parcel Post, add for 2 Lb. $1.30; 3 Lb. $1.50. Larger packages add $2.50. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR | or 1,000 — TRY US. 
G. D. McCARY & SON BEE CO. BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
eae 
ee — — 
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— J. E. WING & SONS 
48 Years Continuous Service Q U E E N S 
Italian Package Bees itali Cc . 
Co. and Queens ‘alians aucasians 
Our Specialty 1-24 
® Knights Landing, Calif. on ocak 
5. . x Book your order today. 
i PACKAGE BEES QUEENS : No deposit required. 
ne i CAUCASIANS—MIDNITES—ITALIANS Ready April Ist. 
= We do our best ye with the best. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
adi shee aenotealed . ch 
let  Taasaaaap ag stators "140 sech MOREHEAD & SONS 
I Wd 256 such for Midnite queens.” Funston, Ga. | 
PACKAGE BEES 
2-Ibs.w/q 3-tbs. w/q | 
LS er reer $4.40 each $5. 
100" ae Pry —_ 3.30 ~~ 
Add 25¢ per pkg. for Midnite Gueem NUCLEI MADE TO ORDER 
Write for prices gg Be Boy with ny kg ™ ope - a ond 
THE COFFEY APIARIES PACKAGES and CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 
Whitsett, Texas DELMAR L. SMITH 
Express and telegraph office: 1954 Scenic Ave. Central Point, Oregon | 
Three Rivers, Tex. Tel.: Campbellton 7-2525 E A Lifetime Among the Bees. 
' ' J 
— —_—=_—_—_—_—_ | 
WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
_, Normans An A 
—— | | Se Sr cm QUALITY | SUPREME il 
—= | || 2 lb. pkg. with queen ..... $3.75 CH | SHIPMENT 
) | || 3 wb. pkg. with queen ... .. 4.75 +o yg OI 2 
N | 4 1b. pkg. with queen ..... 5.75 10 = 10 eac 
| ena hind . 1.00 0 Up Air Mail 1.05 each 
2:00 Queens clipped, 10¢ each, additional 
| Tested Queens .......... PACKAGE BEES 
, | eee querestels, oe te —— 2b whe 1-9 $3.60 
| | Yohagn ded 164. tom “ib. . : 
| = — “sae ry ae 3. w/q een... a 4.60 
NORMAN BEE CO. eng. Ra 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
I Ramer, Ala. Route 1 115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 
7, 
as ii/ \y i " 
77 ualit Service 
— ITALIAN QUEENS Tee.) dees AND QUEENS 
EERE eRe a oh a $1.10 | 2 Ibs. with queen ................ $3.75 
— ae 1.00 | cae ee treet 120 
5 until June 15 "| iw ‘to give satis 
- DAN W. ALVIES | Sepusend Bison | 
ry a 670 Roe Road Pasatin, Calif. ) Rt. 3 TUPELO, MISS. a 
‘s 
35 
os PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
e Good Producers — Gentle | 
You will like them. Good service. 1 
PI A. R. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. 
curruse | APRIL, 1960 253 | 
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Shoot for profit - - - - Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit. 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS QUEENS 
2b 3 bb. 4 bb. Starline Italian > 
1-24 $4.50 $5.70 $6.70 $1.70 $1.40 . 
25-99 4.25 5.45 6.45 1.60 1.30 } 
100-Up 4.00 5.20 6.20 1.50 1.20 
Packages with Starline queens, add 30¢ per package. poy 
Clipping 5¢ each queen, marking 5¢ each queen. Pat. Off. 


ALL QUEEN ORDERS SHIPPED POSTAGE PREPAID TO YOU. 
GARON BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 





































CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGES 1960 PRICES 


Gentle, industrious Caucasian bees and queens. Bred for greater honey production, gentle- 
ness, highly prolific, no excessive propolis, swarm control. Tested Queens, $2.50 each. 
2 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen — $4.25 each 
3 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen— 5.25 each 
Extra Queens Any Amount ——— 1.25 each 
A Certificate of Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed. We are prepared to fill all 
orders promptly. Come after your bees or have them shipped Express or Parcel Post. 
Send $1.00 per package deposit with order. Balance two weeks prior to shipping date. 
Queens clipped or marked 15¢ additional. For Parcel Post shipments add for 2 pounds, 

$1.30 and $1.50 for 3 pounds. Send us your order for 1 or 1,000. Try US. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


























P.O. Box 87 Buckatunna, Mississippi 
\ 
f ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
s 1-24 25 or more 
: 2 pound package bees with queen ................ $4.10 $3.75 
: 3 pound package bees with queen ................ 5.00 4.75 
: PACKAGE BEES F.O.B. RIO OSO, CALIF. 
: 1-5 6-24 25 & up 
: EXTRA QUEENS IN APRIL ....... $1.60 $1.35 $1.25 
: MAY & JUNE QUEENS .............. 1.50 1.25 1.00 
: QUEENS POSTPAID — AIRMAIL IF IT WILL HELP SPEED DELIVERY 
: 10% books your order. Balance 10 days before delivery. 
FH Truck orders a specialty — Write for details. : 
: JOHN S. SHACKELFORD RIO OSO, CALIF. 

H PHONE: WHEATLAND, CALIF. NEptune 3-2392 
( ) 
4a 7 . = “i 
1960 California Caucasians 
Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 
sive propolis. Swarm control and color. 10% books your order — balance 

two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Start about April 10th. We do | 
not clip or mark. 
So: Peer 2.59 Me®W...... $1.35 100 &up...... $1.25 
QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 
DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. | 
Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
< ———— = 
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Queens 


Italians — Caucasians 
1 to 99 100 v0 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.45 $3.35 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 4.45 4.35 
Nice large queens 1.00 95 
To air mail queens, add 5¢ 
each queen 
Queens clipped and painted, 
10¢ each queen. 

All queens are personally reared, 
shipped when you want them, and 
your order appreciated. 
Order | or 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 
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TEXAS CAUCASIAN QUEENS 

AND PACKAGES 

1-24 25-99 100 u» 

2-lb. pkg. w/q $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 | 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens ..... 1.45 1.35 1.25 
All queens personally produced by 
J. E. Hastings and his breeding 
stock. Bred for non-swarming, 
very gentle, good honey produc- 
ers. Health certificate, weight, 
and live arrival guaranteed. 

KANES APIARIES 





Route 1, Box 200 Hallettsville, Texas 
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4 
eens 2S 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
3 th. with queen . .. $4.20 
4 lb. with queen .......... 5.10 
Extra queens .... + oe 


For queenless okg. deduct price of queen 
Live delivery and health certificate guar- 
anteed. 10'+ cash books your orde-. 


DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
HESSMER, LA. 











-, CARNIOLAN & 
lee CAUCASIAN 
eaten QUEENS 


RARE These queens are Line-Bred 
aN va for many generations for 
~ honey production, gentleness 
and early build-up. Will meet your every 
need in beekeeping. Booking for early 
March delivery. 
Queens ....$1.45 each, Air Mail 
Quantity discount. Safe delivery in U. S. 
and Canada only. 


Foreign ... .$2.50 each, Air Mail 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 















LaBelle, Fla. - 





Booking orders now. 
Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 


Weslaco, Texas 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BEES and QUEENS 
Spring queens until May 5. 


Italian Starline 
ae oe O09 $1.80 
10-28 ..... > wae 1.65 
25 or more ' 1.20 1.50 

After May 5 
less than 25 . $1.10 $1.40 
25 or more 1.00 1.30 


Place your order with us and be 
assured of top quality queens 
and prompt, courteous service. 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 
Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuha City, Calif. 
Phone SHerwood 2-3511 














| BLUE BONNET APIARIES also | 
HOME of AULT BEE FARMS | 




















ALL QUEENS: 
Jan. through May .. .$1.25 each 
fi LITTLE'S June through Sept. ...  .75 each 
ITALIAN QUEENS Write for prices on Package Bees 
1 to 24 .. : $1.45 Eby’s Permanent Foundation and 
R At Hy bee supplies. We are in the mar- 
Until June 15 ket for wax. 
Bulk oe = Prices Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
LITTLE’S APIARIES R. L. LEVERETTE, MGR. 
s Shelbyville, Tennessee P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Florida 


as 
QUALITY BRED 1 
ITALIAN QUEENS 





BREEDERS SELECTED FROM OUR NORTH- 
ERN APIARIES FOR HARDINESS AND HON- 
EY PRODUCTION. AIR MAIL DELIVERY ON 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 





KELLEY’S BEES 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 






_ §. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man’’ 


Queens 2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 


re .. $1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
25-99 .......... 1.20 400 5.00 
100-up ...... . 115) 38.750 4.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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